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“My wife was right. For maximum flexural strength and minimum shear you should reinforce with hairpins.) 


By Alan Dunn for ARCHITECTURAL RECOR! 


There's a big difference between what you sell and what your custome! 








buys. The architect is your customer's adviser and representative; he i 





your interpreter. His yardsticks are the practical yardsticks of installed 
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cost, maintenance cost, serviceability and return on investment. . . Th 
RECORD is the workbook of the architects and engineers handlin 
80% of all current building planning. The RECORD is out in the work 
rooms of these offices . . . not on the reception table. 

"Workbook of the Architect-Engineer” 


NOW READY for sales and advertising executives working on 1946 plans For detailed 
Rate and The Mark 





e two important new Dodge studies of the building market: (1) “Con- i 
truction Revival,” containing a detailed analysis of the backlog of actual 
plans for twelve major types of buildings, estimates of volume for each type 
during the next ten vears, and a comparison of future estimates with actual 
prewar volume; (2) our estimate of 1946 building, broken down by pring ipal 
classes of construction. On your request we will gladly send you either or 


both of these reports on what lies ahead 


Why 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET « NEW YORK 18, N. Y. @ yy 
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BRICKBATS 


@ There is a tendency on the part of some 
\ advertisers to hang on to the war motive in 





their advertising. Let’s forget the war and get 
back to telling what we have to sell and its 
j advantages. 


®@ This knocks the other fellow. 





MI-LITE 7 CLAMPS @ This contains an irrelevant statement that 


GST TES Gest COT Gv SeemD ComeINE distracts the reader’s mind from the product 
advertised. 

: ® Here is another vague claim as to the merits 

hee Bree of the product which any irresponsible pro- 


ducer can put forward. 
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Ments 
They give on excellent functional description Good factwal copy. The od is of particular This got very favorable attention. The story Quite impressive because it is Me : 
of the various types of testers. The copy is merit becouse it offers @ booklet thet sounds of each item was quickly grasped without very helpful. They offer a booklet o* sets th 
all very fectual. interesting and helpful. to wade through a mass of text of their tubes in industry. This od The n 
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y FRANK S. BEATTY 


eneral Manager, 
e Graphic Arts Association of 
llinois, Inc. 


N Pittsburgh, Pa., recently, I at- 

| tended the first annual convention 
f a new national printers association 
inown as The Printing Industry of 
America, which was formed during the 
ummer of this year by consolidating 
the activities of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, an organization 
f employing printers founded in 
1887, and those of the Joint Commit- 
te on Government Relations of the 
ommercial Printing Industry, a tem- 
porary national committee organized 
in the fall of 1943 to protect the in- 
terests of the printing industry on 
major problems in Washington, such 
as the paper shortage. (A photograph 
of the organization’s new president ac- 
companies this article. ) 

While in Pittsburgh, I had an op- 
portunity to discuss printing prob- 
ems, including publication printing, 
vith printers from all the large cities 
in the country. 

Publication printing is generally 
desirable because contracts for this 
type of printing assure the printer of 
i certain volume of regular work 
throughout the year. Of course, there 
more detail involved in publication 
printing and more service require- 
ments, but the regularity of the work 
Offsets the additional service required. 

The members of our association pro- 
duce ll types of printing and many 
ot the larger plants which print pub- 
lications aim to devote a certain part 
of their production to this work. But 
when the demands of their publisher 
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INDUSTRIAL INARRETING 


Affecting Advertisers 
And Publishers 


customers increase by 100 per cent in 
many instances, it means that other 
customers must suffer. 

This is the condition which faces 
printers at this time. 





James R. Brackett 


Senior Deputy Director of the Office of War 
Information, Mr. Brackett has been named gen- 
eral manager of Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., a newly-formed federation of hundreds 
of printing organizations, representing in ex- 
cess of one-half million dollars’ annual busi- 
ness volume. 

The PIA is the result of a recent merger of 
two large national printing organizations, one 
of which, the United Typothetae of America, 
is celebrating its fifty-ninth year of trade as- 
sociation activity 


Contrary to our expectations, the 
volume of government printing has 
not been materially reduced. The Pub- 
lic Printer stated in Pittsburgh that 
the government printing office will be 
unable to produce the government re- 
quirements in GPO plants, and will 
continue to have this work done by 
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Present Printing Conditions 


commercial printers to the extent of 
some $20 million plus at least $10 
million for other agencies which pur- 
chase direct. 

So much difficulty is being encoun- 
tered by the government in getting 
printing done that pressure is being 
put on the Public Printer to establish 
one or more branch printing plants. 
He advised that if this becomes neces- 
sary, the first one established will be 
in Chicago. 

For this reason the large Chicago 
printers must either continue to pro- 
duce a large volume of government 
orders or face the possibility of having 
a government printing plant estab- 
lished. This would greatly upset the 
labor market and cause other compli- 
cations. 

The printing of government man- 
uals, booklets and publications is done 
on the same equipment used by pub- 
lication printers, and the work is 
priced on a contract which is nego- 
tiated each year. The prices in this 
contract are much higher than pub- 
lication work. 

To summarize, I would like to point 
out that printers are doing everything 
possible to satisfy demands under try- 
ing conditions and a manpower 
shortage. 

DEMAND FOR PRINTING. Dur- 
ing the war period the printers of 
Chicago produced a tremendous vol- 
ume of printing for the government 
printing office, the Army and Navy 
and many other government agencies. 

Because of the concentration of 
large equipment, Chicago was the 
Number One source of supply. 

Chicago printers had produced $6.5 
million worth of printing for the first 

(Continued on page 72) 
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By FLOYD C. WOLESLAGLE 


Market Analyst, 

Market Research Committee, 
Porcelain Enamel Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 


PART |! 
R' CENT, 
events marked the close of an 


old era and the start of a 
with three doors through which the 
porcelain enamel industry may enter 
the future. It was recognized that be- 
cause of changing conditions, each 


fast-breaking series of 


new one 


door—one to commercial markets, one 
to domestic (household) markets, and 
one to industrial markets—will differ 
widely from the doors of the past. 
Instead of bursting the locks and 
plunging blindly through, it was de- 
cided that a market survey would 
place a key in the hands of the Por- 
celain Enamel Institute’s membership 
to open the doors that conceal the 
future outlook. With the peak peace- 
time levels in sight, and new records 
on the horizon beckoning the porce- 
onward to a 
volume, each 


lain enamel industry 


hitherto unconceived 
member was expected to be better 
equipped to plan and to actually start 
on the long journey of exploration and 


development of these future markets. 


Before the necessary decisions on 
line of action were ushered in, the un- 
precedented promise of vast poten- 
tials called for a specific kind of 
analysis to discover all of the impor- 
tant opportunities for porcelain en- 
amel. While swamped with a wide 
variety of information from many re- 
liable and authentic sources, the usual 
bewilderment was escaped by devising 
a method to interpret the meaning of 
the extremely valuable backlog of 
facts that were on hand. 

After deliberation on this initial 
problem that was already in our lap, 
the following procedure came to light 
and was immediately employed. 


Determining Research Objectives 
and Procedures 


First, the real objective of the sur- 
vey was decided upon. At the confer- 
ence table, the market research com- 
mittee arrived at this objective: 


“To determine the markets and ex- 
tent of markets in which porcelain 
enamel as a material has an op- 
portunity to penetrate.” 


The second step was aimed at de- 
termining the natural applications of 
porcelain enamel. Thus sights were 
leveled on goals within reason. This 


job was accomplished through an 
evaluation of the major attributes of 
porcelain enamel as a material for each 
end-use product. The most evident of 
these attributes were: 


Attractive Appearance 
Temperature Resistance 
Corrosion-Acid Resistance 
Reflectivity 

Sanitation 

Durability 


These actually boil down to the 
principal reasons: 

Why manufacturers prefer porce- 
lain enamel products, 

Why retailers decide to merchandise 
porcelain enamel products, and 

Why users purchase the finished 
porcelain enamel products. 


Swinging into the process, the ap- 
praisal enlisted a point evaluation sys- 
tem to discover the relative impor- 
tance of each attribute, expressed 
numerically for each end-use product. 
Independent evaluations were tackled 
by each member of the market re- 
search committee. The group was com- 
posed of representatives from sted 
producing companies, suppliers of 
other materials, and porcelain enamel 
plants. Many of these opinions were 
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STEP | ESTABLISH THE OBJECTIVE 


























step 2 EVALUATE THE PRODUCT 
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STEP 3 DETERMINE the APPLICATION 
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RB. B. GIVER V, Ge, 2c ccccccnces 
G. S$. BLOME, Vice-Chairman.......... 


MARKET RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL INSTITUTE 


ceeee Carnegie-illinois Steel Corporation 


Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Company 








SO PEK TTT Te Porcelain Metals Corporation 
SS 0 STE eT Tee Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Company 
SD GIs 0c cwnrccsccsecscesseseensen Porcelain Enamel Institute 
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SB PTT ECCT CTT Te er Republic Steel Corporation 
porce- PEED COs cc ccc ececenccceseessectescssaeseoseoses Pemco Corporation 
es i CEs cobs cceccveesecnees ee ewes ses sewne Rohm & Haas Company 
ponte O. © WGRMORAGER. «0... cccccccccccscccces Carnegie-illinois Steel Corporation 
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impor 
ual verified when they were compared 
roduct.g¥ith opinions of both manufacturers 
rackledffof finished porcelain enamel products 
cet re-gind retail distributors. 

scom-§ Recognition was also given to the 
1 stee§advantages and disadvantages of com- 
ors of petitive materials as the individual 
enamel§*ppraisals were merged into a consoli- 
s were§dated picture. 





Climbing to the ¢hird step, end-use 
products were selected where porcelain 
enamel features contributed to the 
most satisfactory performance of each 
finished product’s function. Of course, 
it was necessary for the end-use prod- 
ucts to be classified by specific func- 
tions within each market group for 
this analysis. As an example, facilities 


for the home were grouped according 
to these functions: food preparation, 
food handling, food storage, laundry, 
utilities (space heaters), etc. 
Reaching to the fourth step, the 
vital spot of the entire analysis, we 
called upon the sharpest reasoning at 
our command. The circumstances that 
surrounded and characterized the pat- 
tern of each market were brought to 
the foreground. At this point all avail- 


_ able factual information and an ava- 


lanche of authoritative opinions were 
blended into conclusions with regard 
to the factors that adversely or favor- 
ably influence the demand for each 
end-use product. 

In the fifth step, we dug deeper into 
our mental capacities and through the 
exercise of judgment, we attempted to 
measure the actual and anticipated 
pressure exerted by factors that stim- 
ulate or retard either the expansion of 
existing markets or the development 
of new markets. 

Now the sixth step, that of fore- 
casting, was within our grasp. Sup- 
ported by evidence revealed in the 
analysis and fortified by interpretation 
derived from the analytical process, 
we burst forth with our forecast. 

(To Be Continued) 
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EXPORT SELLERS GET STRONG 
GOVERNMENT BACKING IN DEVELOPING 






$10 BILLION FOREIGN MARKET * 





N ow that government is turning 
its attention from war produc- 
tion to “full employment”, the $10 
billion a year export program has 
come into its own as a high priority 
item on the official docket. 

Since V-] Day, the old line agencies 
have resembled nothing so much as a 
team of old-time fire horses in sniffing 
the role that is opening up for them 
and rushing into harness to do a peace- 
time job. 

Brunt of the activity is to fall at 
the doorsteps of the Commerce and 
State Departments where two new or- 
ganizations are shaping up to increase 
the fund of information available to 
U. S. exporters, and to see that govern- 
ment assistance is at hand wherever 
markets are to be found. 

Preparations have been made with a 
full realization that government and 
industry ought to act immediately to 
reap maximum benefit from the good- 
will that this nation has won as a 
result of the industrial know-how that 
went into munitions, and the friend- 
ship toward this country that was 
created by Gls in remote areas. 

Demand exists for practically ev- 
erything that can be produced. At the 
moment, diplomats are still trying to 
unfreeze the markets by finding a 
means of providing money which will 
enable would-be buyer nations to se- 
cure the merchandise our industry is 
ready to produce. 

The answer to the financial prob- 
lems is sought in a combination in- 
volving the world bank, our own ex- 
port-import bank, credits and similar 
arrangements. It must be found, ‘we 
are told, or the “sterling bloc” will be 
isolated from the “dollar bloc” and 
trade will stagnate. 

Agencies concerned with marketing 
have to assume that the diplomats will 
dispose of their problems. As _ the 
world-wide negotiations continue, the 
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government is moving rapidly ahead 
to prepare the machinery for assisting 
the exporter. 

Commerce Secretary Henry Wallace 
admires at least one precedent estab- 
lished by Herbert Hoover — he be- 
lives that the Department of Com- 
merce should be a Number One sales- 
man for U. S. merchandise. 

The reorganization plans for the 
Department of Commerce call for re- 
vitalizing of the machinery that has 
rusted throughout the war, and close 
cooperation with the State Department 
to establish a bigger and better for- 
eign service. 

Commercial reporters of the foreign 
service are State Department employes 
but Mr. Wallace can exercise a lot of 
control over them.’It is clear from 
the plans already approved at the 
Commerce Department that the con- 
trol will be in the direction of more 
complete reporting and a general im- 
provement in quality. 

We already have one good example 
of what the government will do. A 
few days ago letters went out from 
the Commerce Department to all em- 
bassies, legations and consulates, warn- 
ing foreign service people to give 
special attention to requests that may 
come their way for technical aid. 

Conscious that American industry 
built a tremendously good reputation 
abroad during the war, Commerce ex- 
pects that many nations will be look- 
ing for technical assistance and know- 
how in setting up local industry. It 
wants to make sure that such inquiries 
are referred to organizations that can 
provide the type of service the cus- 
tomer needs. 

This campaign, it is pointed out, is 
important in promotion and sale of 
capital goods and industrial equip- 
ment. Moreover, once a foreign busi- 
ness adopts American industrial tech- 
niques and buys American industrial 
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By STANLEY E. COHEN By 
Washington Correspondent, _ 
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equipment, the market for spare parts 
and replacements is assured. SF 
“The American business man stands meth 
to profit a great deal. by increased§ first 
foreign trade, not only with Latinf train 
America, but with Eastern Asia,” aff able 
spokesman pointed out, “for a billion§{ train 
potential customers are ready to buy§ spenc 
our products once their countries have pany 
become industrialized and they have thar 
the money to spend.” tenti: 
A number of inquiries for aid have glesr 
already been received from foreignf w, 
governments and forwarded to Com-§ rine 
merce regional offices here, for the in-§ syste; 
formation of American companies itff salesr 
search of overseas business. zamb 
Typical of the orders publicized inf ploy. 
Commerce publications and filed at the} mean 
field offices is one from India for af of hj. 
complete plant for the manufacture off circ 
glass products; request by a companyf are x 
in Eire for fifty thousand yards off port, 
cotton shirting; an opportunity fof slesn 
the sale in Mexico of one hundred longf ap j,, 
tons of rice seed; inquiry from Avs-f men . 
tralia for the purchase of a wheiti yn, 
flour mill and a corn meal mill, and 4f life ;, 
call from India for the purchase of of 19, 
three million pounds of cotton wea at th, 
ing yarn monthly. were 
Many of the prewar commercial in-f six mp, 
telligence reports have already beef ing (: 
revived. Commerce, for example, f and 
now permitted to provide complet indus 
trade statistics on anything, othe to so 
than uranium and thorium. all sa 
Exporters have been informed thi are p 
the Commerce Department trade list comp 
giving names and addresses of manvg T} 
facturers, distributors and exporte'§ com, 
handling specified types of commodif{ tery; 
ties, and the World Trade Director tive 
furnishing information on_ reliabilit{§ the 
of individual foreign companies, *§sell 
being revised and brought up to dat@man 
(Continued on page 80) men 
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|__MUMBER OF MONTHS AFTER EMPLOYMENT | 
FIGURE 1: This chart shows the persistence 
curve of a group of salesmen. At the end of 
the first month, only 65 were left and at the 
half-way mark, only 42 of the original 100 
hired were still working 
By EUGENE J. BENGE 
President, 
Benge Associates, 
Chicago 
io PART | 
SELECTION IS BASIC. A sound 
| stands§ method of selecting salesmen is the 
creasedi first step in the development of a 
Lating training program. It is both unprofit- 
sia,” a able and unproductive to attempt to 
billion train unqualified men to sell. Before 
to buy spending your time and your com- 
es have pany’s money, take every precaution 
y havel that the applicants accepted have po- 
tentials which can be developed into 
id havell salesmen. 
foreignl Well-selected salesmen are often 
» Com-f ruined through the lack or a haphazard 
the iNBsystem of indoctrination. The new 
nies i salesman is making a far greater 
_ J gamble than the company which em- 
‘ized inf ploys him. The new job frequently 
J at thel means a complete change in the course 
| for af of his life, his family relationships, his 
‘ture Of circle of friends, his happiness. These 
»mpan!# are some of the reasons why it is im- 
ards Sf portant to properly introduce the new 
ity 10f salesman to his job. For the want of 
ed longi an induction program, capable sales- 
n Aus} men are lost. 
wheat} Not so long ago a study made of 
, and life insurance salesmen revealed that 
hase Of of 100 men employed by one company 
| wea""@ at the end of the first month, only 65 
_ B were left and at the end of the first 
cial if six onths, there were only 42 work- 
y beef ing (Figure 1). In different industries 
nple, “Hand in different companies within an 
ompletl industry, the mortality rate varies, but 
othe to some extent this situation is true of 
: all sales work. The underlying causes 
ed tha are poor selection, induction, training, 
de list compensation and supervision. 
man’ The successful induction program 
<port"§ commences with the employment in- 
mmod terview. At this time the sales execu- 
rectoM@ tive has an opportunity to evaluate 
liabilit®§ the yplicant and at the same time to 
ies, MMisell the company to him. Some sales 
to dat@imanavers make a practice of hiring 
men and assigning them sight unseen 
per, IMEINDUSTRIAL MARKETING, November, 1945 


TRAINING 


YOUR MEN TO SELL 


to the field supervisor. This is not a 
practice worth copying. The person- 
ality of the new salesman and that of 
the supervisor may clash; if the man 
succeeds, he feels no obligation or loy- 
alty to his sales supervisor; should he 
fail, the supervisor will merely com- 
plain about the type of men furnished 
him by the office. The field supervisor 
should OK a contemplated employ- 
ment wherever possible. 

The time required to take the new 
salesman through the office and plant 
to introduce him to company execu- 
tives, department heads and fellow 
employes is a good investment. As a 
result the man is made to feel that 
he is an important part of the or- 


ganization. If a house publication is 
published, a word of welcome to the 
new man should be included in it. 

Many of the questions which run 
through the new employe’s mind dur- 
ing his first few days on the job should 
be answered in advance, either orally 
or by means of an employes’ hand- 
book. He should never be left to won- 
der about his pay arrangements, bond- 
ing, group insurance, accident and 
health benefits, etc. Settle these mat- 
ters at the outset in order that his 
mind may be free to grasp the other 
information which he needs. 

The induction program travels with 
the new salesman from the office in 
which he is hired to his territory. The 






































Comparison of 
Principal Methods of 
Training Sales Employes 
Mental Partici- Problem Objectives Size 
METH Attitude pation Originates of 
al of by With Group 
Employe 
Passive Employe Text Information 1 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Passive Instructor Instructor Information 1 to 5000 
LECTURE 
Active Instructor Instructor Information 1 to 50 
primarily; Specific 
aes eee employe handling 
also 
Active Employe Employe Information 5 to 20 
-FEREN primarily; Reasoning 
- = instructor Principles 
also 
Active Instructor Instructor Information 1 to 5 
and Specific 
N THE JOB 
ules Enploye handling 
Skill | 











FIGURE 2: A comparison of the principal methods of sales training now in use which indicates 
their outstanding phases and characteristics. Both the charts illustrating this article were taken 
from Mr. Benge’s latest book, “Manpower in Marketing,” published by Harper & Bros., New York 
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practice of introducing him to his ter- 
ritory depends upon how familiar he 
is with the locale. A man who is as- 
signed to a territory in which he re- 
sides or has worked before probably 
knows something of the territory's 
peculiarities and buying habits. Prob- 
ably he has some acquaintanceship 
with the names and the credit status 
of the accounts. 

The man who is not acquainted 
with his territory requires more as- 
sistance. He must have help in locat- 
ing his family. Give him the names of 
important prospective Customers; in- 
troduce him to several of the com- 
munity’s prominent citizens and send 
the local newspapers a story of his 
arrival. 

The introductions in the territory 
should be made by the departing sales- 
man whenever practicable; if not, by 
the branch or district manager. 

INDIVIDUAL TRAINING. The 
capable sales manager develops a train- 
ing program for each new man, indi- 
vidualized sufficiently to meet his par- 
ticular needs. The new salesman should 
be informed along what lines his train- 
ing will progress and what is expected 
of him during the training period and 
thereafter. 

Let no sales manager fool himself 
that he can dodge the expense of train- 
ing. The cost is present whether or 
not formal training is given. The most 
economical method of training is a 
well-developed formal program. Labor 
turnover costs money especially in the 
sales department. Hiring and training 
costs, salaries or drawing accounts, ex- 
pense accounts, lost sales and damaged 
prospects add up to substantial sums 
in companies having a large turnover. 

Planned training costs only an in- 
finitesimal part of this outlay, attains 
a cut in turnover and produces men 
who have a working knowledge of the 
business and their jobs. 

It does not take a super-brain to 
realize that with new postwar de- 
mands, new products, new appeals, 
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new selling channels, new competitive 
devices, training salesmen is a must. 
How can a sales manager come to 
realize the need for a training program 
even though the total sales volume is 
high as it will be for some time during 
and following this _reconversion 
period? 

The need for training exists: 

For New Men 

1. When increasing the - sales 
force. 

2. When there is an increasing 
turnover among men having less 
than one year’s service. 

3. When using young men just 
graduated from technical schools or 
colleges. 

For Seasoned Men 

4. When productivity per experi- 
enced man falls off. 

5. When new men outsell experi- 
enced salesmen. 

6. When there is a labor shortage 
of salesmen. 

7. When they grow indifferent, 
stale, or careless. 

8. When their duties are changed. 

9. When introducing a new 
product, advertising campaign or 
sales promotion plan. 

10. When changing to a new 
method of distribution. 

11. When dealer complaints in- 
crease. 

12. When entering a new terri- 
tory. 

Although there may be other sig- 
nals which suggest the need for train- 
ing, the above list includes the prin- 
cipal indications. 

TYPES OF TRAINING. Individ- 
ual and group training are the two 
most practical methods of solving the 
need. Both of these can in turn be 
subdivided: 

1. Individual Training 

a. “On the job” training under 
an experienced salesman, or sales 
supervisor; demonstration. 

b. Personalized explanation. 

c. Visual methods—charts, pho- 
tographs, movies, sound slide films. 

d. Printed word bulletins, manu- 
als, correspondence courses. 

It is possible to combine these 
methods in a variety of ways and there 
are also other systems of sales train- 
ing. The table (Figure 2) compares 
some of the foremost training meth- 
ods, indicating their outstanding 
phases. 

INDIVIDUAL TRAINING. Most 
salesmen receive their training almost 
entirely through individual training. 
Group training is used generally by 
large companies or under extraordinary 
conditions in small or medium sized 
companies. Usually the salesman is 
broken into a territory by the district 
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sales manager, sales supervisor or fel- 
low salesman. 

The question of whether a man who 
is leaving a territory should train his 
successor depends entirely upon the 
conditions under which he is surren- 
dering the territory. A man who is 
being promoted is likely to introduce 
the new man in a favorable light bur 
on the other hand if he is leaving the 
organization or being transferred to 
another territory, he may be inclined 
to hold on to the loyalty of the cus. 
tomers while introducing the new 
man. Other negative traits are that 
the new man is inclined to adopt the 
system of routing or contacts used by 
his predecessor. 

It is advisable to supplement indj- 
vidualized training with a carefull) 
prepared manual. The size of a com- 
pany is not a determining factor in the 
use of a manual. The average man is 
unable to retain all the information 
given him during his early days with 
a company and a manual enables th: 
new salesman to check on items of 
which he is confused. 

Exacting thought and 
should be employed in preparing ; 
sales manual. Its format and arrange- 
ment of contents should be one which 
commands the salesman’s respect and 
encourages its use. It is best that the 
manual represent the collective 
thoughts and experiences of a group 

The most effective manuals have . 
been the fruit of the knowledge ané A 

(Continued on page 62) the | 
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HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


ee te ee ee ee te 
man “Vecony, Philadeiphia 55, Pe. U.S. A. 
ABB aa 





: romot 
Timed to meet the rising tide of returni 
servicemen is this latest ad in a campo 


launched by Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phi f op 


delphia. The campaign is localized, being ™ Kr 
ited to Philadelphia only. It features } WV 
biographies of successful Disston veterans, = 

€ 


drives. home the importance of understandi 
and making use of the Gi Bill of Rights. G 
Marston, Inc., Philadelphia, is the agency 
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Graton & Knight 
Advertising Stresses 
A Product It Does 
Not Make! 








@ The advertisement 
shown at left contains 
the illustration from 
which this month’s cover 
was made 


» “MERE'S THE omy 
DOESN'T DEPEND 


ae DRIVE THatr 
ON TENSION: 


@ At right are three ads 
from the same research 
leather belting campaign 
which is partially devoted 
to advertising pivot bases 
made by other manufac- 
turers, an integral part 
of the F.L.A.T. process 
sponsored by G&K 
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gegen a product made by 
£% other manufacturers and placing 
the product of the advertiser in a 
secondary advertising role fo prove a 
point, is the novel treatment being 
ued by Graton & Knight in its cur- 
rent ad series on research leather belt- 
ing. It’s purely a case of advertising a 
principle — F.L.A.T. (Flat Leather 
Automatic Tension) in preference to 
2 product—G&K belt drive—or more 
specifically, research leather belting 
The picture selected from _ the 
series to illustrate this month’s cover 
ilso portrays the novelty of the meth- 
od used. The pivoted base is empha- 
ized in the drawing as well as the belt 
yet the 
product. 
This specially developed 
by several other manufacturers 
emphasized in the copy too, in 
‘onnection with the principle of op- 


or F.L.A.T. Actually then, 
& Knight advertises other 


motor base is not a 


base is 


Manufacturers’ products in order to 
Promote the basic engineering prin- 
ciple of F.L.A.T., because the pivoted 


base is an integral component 
‘ation in relation to the Graton 
(Knight belting product. 

ren Buckley, art director of the 
Thomas Chirurg Company, 
ston agency, supervised the series of 
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drawings for the ads which were done 
by Mel Douglas, free-lance artist of 
Boston. 

When asked about the story be- 
hind the development of the pictures 


eat 
oTHEeR paive sasies ree 


used in the series, Ellis K. Heath, ad- 
vertising manager for Graton & 
Knight explained G&K’s research 


leather belting campaign in this way: 

“It has long been a problem for 
power transmission engineers to trans- 
mit power from a motor to driven 
equipment without having the initial 
tension on the driving belt tight 





enough to handle the maximum loads 
which will be imposed upon it. In or- 
der to eliminate the necessity for 
making the initial belt tension equal 
to the highest load, the pivoted motor 
base was developed by several manu- 
facturers. 

“The effect of this base is to auto- 
matically adjust the tension in accord- 
ance with the load being carried, 
which in turn allows the belt to relax 
when the load is light and which ten- 
sions the belt when the load is heavy, 
thus effecting maximum life of belts, 
shafts, bearings, and other component 
parts of both driving and driven 
equipment. In other words, it is the 
policy of this company to advertise 
not only its belting, but also the com- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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SYSTEMATIC DIRECK 


By ROBERT STONE 
Vice-President, 

The National Research Bureau, Inc., 
Chicago 


Q™ vitamin capsule never gave a 
man boundless energy, and one 
letter never produced maximum re- 
sults from the list of prospects and 
customers. Follow-ups and systematic 
follow-ups, are the only sure-fire ways 
to get maximum results from a list of 
prospects or customers. 

Industrial advertising managers long 
ago learned the value of consistent 
follow-up in their business paper cam- 
paigns. It is not one ad that does it; 
it is a series of ads scientifically pre- 
pared and scheduled in advance for a 
specified period of time. 

There is nothing hit or miss about 
industrial business paper advertising 
today, nor should there be anything 
hit or miss about industrial direct mail 
advertising. It requires the same ad- 
vance preparation and a definite sched- 
ule of mailings is essential. A full- 
scale follow-up campaign is the only 
answer to full-scale results. 

Frequency of Follow-Ups. The fre- 
quency of follow-ups has a definite 
bearing on results. Some time ago, the 
General Electric Company conducted 
a test to determine the difference in 
results between frequent and _ infre- 
quent follow-ups. 

The test was conducted under care- 
fully controlled conditions. The fol- 
low-up campaign consisted of five 
mailing pieces. The mailing lists were 
divided into two groups. To one group 
a follow-up mailing went out two 
times a week. To the other group the 
five mailing pieces went out at an 
average of once a week. The campaign 
with most frequent mailings brought 
220 per cent more results. 


@ The circular shown at the top of the column 
was enclosed with each of the series of five 
letters reproduced on this and the opposite 
page. These were directed to dealers by Allied 
Stee! Products, Inc., and covered all of the 
United States and Canada. Business was ef- 
fected with approximately 400 dealers 


GET 


A survey conducted by the Direct 
Mail Research Institute among 1,231 
national advertisers to determine their 
methods of follow-up~disclosed these 
surprising facts: 

Fewer than half of the advertisers 
who receive inquiries take the trouble 
of following them up. That was the 
first and most noticeable fact devel- 
oped from the study of the follow-ups 
—and lack of follow-ups employed by 
the 1,231 advertisers to whom in- 
quiries were addressed in this survey 

Of the 1,231 inquiries sent in, 1,160 
were answered and 71 were not. And 
of the 1,160 companies answering the 
original inquiry, only 489 or 42.9 per 
cent sent out any sort of follow-up. 

Further, almost half of these 489 
companies sent out only one follow- 
up. So that leaves only 254 com panies, 
or a bare 20 per cent of the total of 
1,231 investigated, who have what 
may be called a follow-up program. 

The Direct Mail Research Institut 
constructed a time table to determin 
the length of time between follow-ups 
The survey disclosed that out of 489 
responses, only 223 replied to inquiries 
in seven days or less; 29 advertisers 
took three weeks to one month tw 
reply and 33 took from one to tw 
months to respond to the origina 
inquiry. 

No one can estimate the amount o! 
money lost by such ill-planned follow- 
up procedure. Of the 489 companit: 
who answered inquiries, only 76 sent 
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as many as five follow-ups. There ar 
many campaigns on record which shor 
best responses are received after th 
fourth or fifth follow-up. 

Follow-up Procedure in Sales Pro- 
motion Campaigns. Most direct mai 
campaigns in the industrial field a 
of a sales promotion nature. 

By this we mean direct mail is ust 
to help the dealer and his organizati® 
or the company sales force. The put 
pose may be to get leads, to mercha™ 
dise advertising, or to pave the wa 
for sales calls. Direct mail of a sak 
promotion nature should be a yea! 
round campaign. Frequency of ma 
ing for a campaign of this natu 
should usually be spaced about 30) day 
apart. At any time that the industri 
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advertiser wishes to put special stress 
on a new item, a new line or a new 
service, a special campaign can be and 
should be interspersed. 

Frequency of follow-up cannot be 
specifically determined for any type of 
campaign without individual testing 
for the best frequency by the individ- 
ual advertiser. A general formula to 
follow would be once a month for a 
year-round campaign and one or two 
weeks apart for a specific campaign 
which might require five or more 
mailings. 

The Well-Prepared Follow-Up Pro- 
gram. Where a series of letters, book- 
lets or other promotion pieces are 
to be prepared, the points to be cov- 
ered in the campaign should be decided 
upon in advance. 

A specific example might be a new 
type of motor. A special follow-up 
campaign might be prepared for deal- 
ers with a series of five letters spaced 
two weeks apart. The features of the 
motor might be: 1. economy; 2. en- 
durance; 3. performance; 4. adapta- 
bility;. 5. maintenance. 

A productive follow-up series would 
be to play up one of the outstanding 
features of this motor in each of the 
five letters. In every letter all the fea- 
tures would be mentioned, but only 
one will be enlarged upon. 

The same technique of building a 
follow-up series can be prepared in se- 
curing new dealers, getting back old 
customers and aiding salesmen. In a 
follow-up series of any nature, it is 
always well to change colors of paper 
and ink, to change envelopes and to 
change letterheads. This makes each 
piece in the campaign new and re- 
freshing 
F low-Up Procedure in Mail Order 
Campaigns. The number of follow-ups 
and the frequency of follow-ups in a 
mail order campaign (direct sales by 
mail) is determined almost entirely by 
the cost of selling and the selling price. 

If you are selling a piece of indus- 
trial equipment or industrial supplies 
direct by mail you can easily determine 
how much you can afford to spend to 
get an order. If you have a gross profit 
of $10 on each order secured and if it 
Costs you $2 to get an order by mail, 
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this would mean that five follow-ups 
would consume your total gross profit 
of $10. In a mail order campaign fre- 
quency of follow-up should very rarely 
be more than 30 days apart. 

In a series of five letters, a good 
pattern to follow would be to have the 
first follow-up two weeks after the 
first mailing and the follow-ups there- 
after 30 days apart. Carefully con- 
ducted tests will tell you what is the 
best frequency for your particular 
product or service. 

Copy Formula for Mail Order Cam- 
paigns. It may seem strange to some 
industrial advertisers but we have 
found at The National Research Bu- 
reau, as have other large mailers, that 
a well-written mail order piece can 
stand several repeat mailings without 
changes in copy. 

Copy that is written for mail order 
purposes should be very comprehensive 
and tell a complete selling story so that 
the prospect can make a decision at 
the time he receives the letter without 
requesting any further details. 

In sales promotion literature you are 
usually working on a long range sale 
and that it why the step-by-step pro- 
cedure is usually better. Most of our 
mail order campaigns stand five mail- 
ings before the cost of orders is in 
excess of gross profit. We have found 
that the best frequency of follow-up 
is every 30 days for five months. 
pattern of percentage of returns on 
each mailing might run something 


like this: 


(1) 2 per cent 
(2) 2% per cent 
(3) 1% per cent 
(4) 1 per cent 


When our percentage of returns 
reaches a point at which follow-ups 
are no longer profitable, we do not 
send any more mailings to this list for 
a period of 90 days. Then we make a 
test mailing of a portion of the list— 
the copy for the new mailing piece is 
usually different from the one used 
previously. If this test mailing shows 
that the list is ready to respond once 
again, we launch another follow-up 
campaign with 30-day intervals be- 
tween mailings. 
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ALSO GIP Ls 
1, “mr roe TO 
20ace THE GOAL’ 


Foottiel! players ere eell shed 
with cleeted shoes thet grip the grew 
arnt give him power to reach his goal, quickly 
Fithout these cleats he would be slipping 
over the field, lowe ground. lowe tine ent 


lose the gem ~ Fe 
I 
So it is with track laying trectors whose 


Growers shoes are corn down to the point thet 
the trecks slip and slide ower the terrain with « resultant loss of power 


fewer peyloeds, incressed cost of operation, reduced profits on the contract 


Allied pioneered in the development of « special steel which could be 
welded on the old track-shoes, quickly end economicel!y, eithout having te 


dismantle the exsenbly, so thet repeirs could be meade right on the job. This 
steel of special enelysis and shape, i+ highly resistant to ebreston ent wil! 


five long and satisfactory service 
TRACTOR GRIP-LAKS, a5 the material is now widely known, hewe 

been used by thousands of tractor cumers, emong thee being road. grading 
and exceveting contractors, loggers. quarries, sent end gravel pits, eines 
welding shops. the U. S. Engineers ant other Arey repair shape, the Seabees 
of the Newy ond by City, County, Township and State Higheey Depertaents 

Allied hee else pioneered in producing @ Treck-Link Plate for re 
peiring worn treck- link costings; “ERCELLOY’ « new herd surfacing welting 
clectfode end “WAMIO” Menagese wedge bers used in repointing all binds 
of digger teeth 

Nee ami lower prices ere now in effect on MANDO bers os & result 
of our increased production 

Ask for our complete portfolio of literature describing oll of these 
products, with new price lists 

lemediste shipment of ell products from Cleveland, Ohio. Grip 
lugs ere else corried in stock ot Oskland, Celifornia, for quick ser 
vice te our deslers and consumers on the Cosst 


ou.20G @IP- URS wl! furnish thet cxtre power needed te reach 
your goe!l. Order your stack new. Youll be needing it sean 


Yours very truly 
ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS. INC 
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2.0. CATALOOUB PLAE 


and INDEPENDENT CATALOGU 
PAORS AVA'LABLE TO DEALERS. 


Te assist you in the sale of your BULLDOG TRACTOR GRIP-LOGS to tractor 
wners, ve have become & co-operating ganufecturer to the Associated Bquigacat 


Distribvters plan to offer printed Catalogue Pages describing our product. 


Presse, Ninth 


The preperation of these catalogues te being handled by the Vou Hoffesne 
and Galnot Streets, St ~ Me., om debalf of the Catalogue 





Committee of the Are Lowe, of Lowe Machinery Co., 612 


att wr. 0. 
S. Wichigan Ave., Chicago, me » ieee of the Catalogue Committee te 
whow orders should be sent. 


= 
If you are & sender of the A.B.D. and interested in their Catalogue Plas, 
talegues 


we wil) be gled te have you consider using our page in your oun ca’ 


you 


If you ere not seaber of thet Association, oe are equipped te furnish 
with catalogue pages for your own catalogues or s emall supply for use ts 


your salesmen's portfolios. All thet is secessery is to erite us advising 
which of the above plans you desire and ee will be glad to co-cperate with you. 


DBALER HELPS 
FOLOGRS POR YOUR MAILINGS 


Besides the general folder deseribing the BULLDOG TRACTOR GRIP-LOGS, ve 


have prepared © series of saall envelope stuffers, sise 6§*, for our dealers, 


with space for — rin — These mall folders are aade up vith —_-* iafer- 


@ation for each igual treetor, CATERPILLAR, CLETRAC, ALLIS-/ 


INTERNATIONAL, so that each desler aay have a folder ay only ree 
upon the tractor he selle. A supply of these aay be had for your own anilings. 


The catalague pages contain information about all four treeter sakes 


The sbove gentioned aateriel is available te our dealers, free of 


charge. Be hope to have the pleasure of hearing from you proeptly regarding 
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ur requiresents 
Yours very truly, 


ALLIED PRODOCTS, INC 
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LOWER PRICE and 
AUTOMATIC HIGH PRIORITIES 
make buylag easy 
noreased voluee of sales, together ith savings in cost 
of eanvfacture, have eade possible « revision of prices on 


POLLDOO TRACTOR GRIP LOO steel bars for rebuilding grouser-shoee 


Recent cungpe 3 in regulations of the Gar Production Board 
oe wake it possible g trecter emer to obtain material 

r  eaintenance, nadine and operating supplies lamediately, ve 

waiting for approvel, simply by signing « fore sample of which 

te attached 





Recently, we bad the pleasure of receiving an inquiry free 
you regarding our Grip Lug. Litereture and quotations ve 
mailed to you. 


Be are enclosing cor nee price sheet, alec « special sheet 
living the letest information upor pricritios affecting the pur 
ohase of our products Be believe thet thie o11) be of help and 
Leterest te you 

t you let us know about your present or future Interest 
in onases TRACTOR GRIP LOG? Ie there anything further thet oo 
tell you about our product which aay help you is placing 
your inttiel orger? 
Toure very truly, 


ALLIED STEBL PRODUCTS, Ine 
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By JAMES O. PECK 
James O. Peck Company, 
New York 


ii has always seemed fantastic to me 
to expect industrial advertising to 
be regarded as essential and important 
in a manufacturer’s scheme of things 
when admittedly his design engineers, 
production men, sales and service en- 
gineers, salesmen and_ distributors 
carry 95 per cent of the burden of 
developing and maintaining markets 
and sales. 

The tragic part of this is that such 
a disproportionate sharing of the busi- 
ness load is unsound, costly and un- 
necessary. 

Advertising could take a 
greater share of the business load to 
the great benefit of everybody con- 
cerned— including your customer and 


much 


prospect. I can promise you that he 
stands ready to take a lot of the sales 
burden off the shoulders of your com- 
pany, if through the medium of your 
sales promotion and advertising, you 
supply him with the means of inform- 
ing himself adequately with regard to 
your product or service. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that 
most of us have set our sights too low 
with regard to the part that indus- 
trial advertising can play in industrial 
selling. One of the perennial problems 
has been the small recognition accord- 
ed industrial advertising by most 
manufacturers. Little has been done 
about it. 

To be frank about it, I think we 
have been accorded more recognition 
than we deserve in terms of our per- 
formance. Obviously, I am speaking of 
the field as a whole and not of the 
shining exceptions. 

We have invited the lowly status 
that we don’t enjoy, because our own 
view of industrial advertising is so 
low. 

What jobs do we plan for it and 
give it for the most part? 

The goal of a terrific percentage of 
industrial advertising is some such 
puny job as: 

Keeping our name before the trade 

or 
Backing up the salesman 
or 


Sales Research Applied to Advertising 
Reduces the Selling Load 














“A huge amount of sales cost goes 
into sales and service engineering 
that could be carried better by 
handbooks and manuals. Most ad- 
vertising departments are depend- 
ent on the sales engineering de- 
partment for the information that 
is utilized in this way. To my mind, 
the job would be done better if 
the advertising department got the 
picture itself in the field first hand.” 

JAMES O. PECK 


Creating a favorable impression 
or 
Building prestige. 

Those are pieces of the sales job to 
be sure, but very minor routine pieces. 

As long as we deliberately limit in- 
dustrial advertising to such mediocre 
functions, we can never sanely expect 
manufacturers to regard it as a vitally 
important factor in the overall suc- 
cess of their businesses. 

The answer as I see it is this: There 
is nO point in spending good time and 
money on research in connection with 
industrial advertising unless we first 
change our concept of the part that 
advertising can play in selling. I find 
that most industrial advertising men 


By 
Dir 
are frankly mystified as to the point 
or purpose of research in connection 
with their jobs. 

For years they have told’ me that 
they already know all the essential 1 
things that research could uncover for 


them. They, of course, make an ex- 
ception in the case of new products in : 
new markets. But those are things that 
come along infrequently. So they ask, r 
“What good would research do us in i 
our normal work?” 

They say: ; 

“We know our products thorough- g 


“We know our markets thorough- 


“We have been selling them for I 
years.” 
“We have had years of experience in job. 


4 


advertising and really know the sider 
game.” task 

“We know how to pick the right§ educ 
papers; how to build mailing lists.” man 


“We know advertising techniques§f prac 
and how to pick the right agency § sider 
man.” educ 

All that is undoubtedly true, and itf on a 
is true that sales research could add§ basis 
little that would be helpful on thes § trem 
points but they don’t know that in-§ will 
dustrial advertising can play a major Gls | 
role in industrial selling and that this men 
one point is the reason for their mys-§ ices | 
tification as to the usefulness of re- ing— 




































search in increasing the powers of their had 
work and importance of their job. teach 
It is also true that sales research will , 
could add little, if anything, to 21 them 
advertising program that had as it if 
goal such lukewarm objectives #§ other 
“keeping our name before the trade’ § that 
and the others like it. Amer 
But if your goal in advertising is ®§ Durir 
handle a major part of the selling /oad have 
then sales research becomes not onl tomer 
useful, but essential. insole 
Why? scensi 
Well, that’s where the customer ane have 
prospect come in. I’m not talking *S ? * 
about statistical research used to ep Tbut 
tablish the fact that there are 5,00! which 
a SUPP ii 
customers of your brand and variet tage 
(Continued on page 78) : 
INDUS) 
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‘Reconverting’ Distributors 


by Direct Mail 











By W. D. MOLITOR 


Director of Sales, Edward Stern & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 


THE author’s questions must be an- 
swered to see what steps should be 
taken to hold your prewar distribution 
setup and to improve it. Questions, 
which, as the author points out, must 
be answered favorably; otherwise 
you've got a job on your hands. But 
it is a job in which, fortunately, direct 
mail can be of substantial assistance 
in accomplishing what must be done, 
in the author's terms, “. . . to sell the 
dealer as he has never been sold be- 
fore . . . to sell him a bigger bill of 
goods than he ever bought before” 


I> this immediate postwar period, in- 
dustry faces an almost staggering 
job of education and reeducation. Con- 
sider for a moment, if you will, the 
task faced by American industry in 
educating the public to the use of the 
many new industrial products made 
practical during the war years. Con- 
sider the problem of industry in re- 
educating its employes to production 
on a profit basis instead of a cost-plus 
basis. Further than that, consider the 
tremendous amount of education that 
will be necessary to return 11 million 
Gls to a normal industrial life. These 
men who returrt from the armed serv- 
ices have been taught to expect train- 
ing—and good training. They have 
had the benefit of the most modern 
teaching methods and visual aids. They 
will expect industry to do no less for 
them in the future. 

In addition to these, there is an- 
other problem facing industry. It is 
that of educating, or reeducating 
America’s dealers and distributors. 
During these war years many dealers 
have lost the knack of proper cus- 
tomer contact. Many have acquired 
insolence instead of tact, and conde- 
scension instead of cooperation. Many 
have learned to depend upon demand 
as a replacement for effort in the dis- 
tribution of the products or services 
which they sell. In short, his job as 
Supplier has been made too easy for 


hin luring the war. 
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Both the dealer and the distributor 
have been existing in an economy of 
scarcity where it has been necessary 
to apportion what they sell among 
their best customers, or to provide for 
those who will pay the highest price, 
or complain the loudest. In becoming 
accustomed to this method of doing 
business, many of them have forgotten 
that their primary purpose is to aid 
distribution by creating a market 
where none existed before. All this 
must change, and the change must be 
rapid. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
both the dealer and the distributor be- 
come aware of industry’s changing 
distribution requirements before the 
necessity for the change is forced on 
them by a personal depression result- 
ing from poor sales techniques. 

Even if industry could afford it, it 
would be totally impractical to bring 
all dealers and distributors into the 
factory for a refresher course in sales 
and distribution techniques that would 
properly fit them to meet the require- 
ments of the postwar era. Few, if any 
factories will have the time or per- 
sonnel necessary to send representa- 
tives out to every village and hamlet 
to provide personal instruction on 
these problems, although many will 
conduct district meetings or clinics for 
this purpose. This covers only the 
phase of the problem that has to do 
with the sales and distribution tech- 
niques. 

Many dealers and distributors are 
going to find it necessary to acquaint 
themselves with new products and 
new uses for old products. This will 
mean education for all the newcomers 
to the dealers’ and distributors’ fam- 
ily, as well as a complete reeducation 
for all of the old-timers returning to 
the job of creating new outlets and 
selling merchandise. 

This is the spot where direct mail 
can step in and fill a prescription for 
ailing dealer and distributor education. 

Direct mail is admirably suited for 
this job. Through this medium, we can 


present our new ideas factually, sub- 
stantially and visually. We can provide 
the proper material in any sequence 
necessary and at any intervals re- 
quired. By taking advantage of the 
vast experience of the Army and Navy 
in educating and training men, it is 
possible to do a better job then ever 
before. Dressed up, as it will be, with 
all the modern selling and advertising 
techniques, education will be presented 
in its most palatable and useful form. 

Educational campaigns will be de- 
signed by industry as selling cam- 
paigns have been designed in the past. 
Appropriations will be made, not for 
the sole purpose of selling the product, 
but also for the purpose of demon- 
strating to dealers and distributors 
why it is necessary to sell the product 
and how to do it. 

During these war years, it is more 
than likely that most dealers and dis- 
tributors have been accepting and sell- 
ing material competitive to their pre- 
war lines. Unquestionably, they have 
become familiar with these new lines 
and the companies who produce them. 
A certain degree of loyalty will exist 
for the company which helped them in 
their hour af need. Both the old and 
the new supplier are going to be in 
competition for the services of these 
good men in the days that are to come. 

It would serve no purpose to take 
specific cases and study them. Any 
case we could study would be entirely 
different from your own problem and 
at the same time would have many 
points of similarity. Take your own 
case and consider it honestly. See what 
steps must be taken to hold your pre- 
war distribution setup and to improve 
it. Consider direct mail as a possible 
aid in this task and perhaps it will 
lighten your burden. 

Do you honestly believe that your 
dealers or distributors have been wait- 
ing for the return of your product to 
peacetime production, or is it possible 
that they have been reading news- 
papers and magazines and consider- 
ing the potentials of new postwar 
products? 

Have other manufacturers been 
supplying them, and to what extent? 

Will they remain loyal to your com- 
pany or to their interim supplier? 

Can you honestly say that the deal- 
ers and distributors whom you expect 
to remain loyal to your product have 
been working as hard as ever in an 
effort to maintain the pace and mo- 
mentum that was necessary to operate 
successfully before the war; or has the 
reduced effort necessary to sell your 
product made them soft and an un- 
reliable foundation on which to build 
a successful organization? 

After this lapse of years, do your 

(Continued on page 94) 
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oe much has been said about 
the vast postwar market for air- 
cenditioning equipment, exact an- 
swers to the questions “Where?” and 
“How much?” have been unavailable 
until recently. While manufacturers 
of this equipment were busy on war 
work, these questions were unimpor- 
tant. With the advent of reconversion 
planning, however, the need for defi- 
nite information began to be keenly 
felt. It was for this reason that a 
thorough survey of the market possi- 
bilities for air-conditioning equipment 
in a wide variety of commercial and 
transportation fields was undertaken. 

This survey was made for the Ane- 
mostat Corporation of America, New 
York, maker of air-diffusers. Emphasis 
was placed on Anemostat installations 
in which conditioned air is distri- 
buted from a central cooling plant by 
means of ducts and outlets. Air-con- 
ditioning of private residences and 
small retail where cooling 
might be expected to be accomplished 


stores, 
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Marketing Air-Conditioning Equipment 


By J. F. BRINLEY 

Account Executive, 

Michel-Cather, Inc. 
New York 


MEDIA SCHEDULE FOR ANEMOSTAT 
CAMPAIGN 


Pencil Points 
Architectural 
Forum 
Architectural 
Record 
Heating, Piping & 
Air Conditioning 
Heating and 
Ventilating 
Official Bulletin 
(HPACCNA) 
Aviation 
Bus Transportation 
Railway Age 
Marine Engineering 
Hotel Management 
Restaurant 
Management 


Better Theaters 
Modern Theater 
Banking 
Modern Hospital 
Nation’s Schools 
The Bulletin 
(NRDGA) 
Factory Management 
Mill & Factory 
Modern Industry 
Modern Power & 
Engineering 
(Canada) 
Meat 
National Provisioner 
Refrigerating 
Engineering 
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by so-called “package-units”, was 
given only secondary consideration. 

Where to draw the line between the 
market for central air-conditioning 
systems and the market for package 
units, was the first question. Study of 
existing systems showed some small 
jobs being done by central systems 
and some relatively large jobs being 
done by batteries of package-units. 
Engineers familiar with the subject, 
however, were generally of the opinion 
that installations requiring more than 
five tons of refrigeration per day rep- 
resented a logical field for central sys- 
tems, while installations of smaller 
than five-ton capacity represented a 
field for package units. 

On this basis eight types of build- 
ings were selected for special study. 
These were: 

1. Hotels of 50 or more rooms 

*2. Restaurants doing $20,000 or 
more business annually 

3. Theaters of 500 or more seats 

4. Banks 































The graph at left is a 
break-down of the com- 
mercial building division 
of the market, and shows 
both the actual 1940 pre- 
war annual average and 
the estimated postwar 
annual average 





AVERAGE ANNUAL MARKET FOR AIR-CONDITIONING 
IN COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


ES} «19.40.1941 AVERAGE 
GH POSTWAR ESTIMATED ANNUAL AVERAGE 





FIVE YEAR POST WAR MARKET 
FOR AIR-CONDITIONING 
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four major divisions of aw 
the market combine to Buildings 
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he 25 media shown in the box on the op- 
posite page are currently carrying Anemostat’s 
bdvertising campaign of full-color pages, like 
ose at left. With the addition of space in 
stalogs, guides and directories, circulation of 
e ads hits 400,000, representing 250,000 
individuals being reached 


§. Hospitals registered by the 
American Medical Association 
6. Schools having enrollments of 
(00 or more pupils 

Retail stores doing $100,000 or 
more business annually 
8. Other commercial buildings, in- 
tluding office buildings, railroad and 
bus terminals, meeting halls and 
bpartment houses 
Careful analysis of these fields indi- 
ited probable total expenditures for 
ir-conditioning amounting to $450 
million during the next five years. 





etail stores, particularly the large 


were placed in a different category 
from those using air-conditioning only 
as a means of improving working con- 
ditions for their employes. 

Comfort air-conditioning for in- 
dustrial buildings had made only lim- 
ited progress before the war. Its use 
in many new buildings erected for war 
production, however, started a trend 
that is expected to continue during 
the postwar period. Indications are 
that it will be more extensively ap- 
plied in new buildings than in old. 
Construction of most existing factory 
buildings is such as to make the instal- 
lation and operation of air-condition- 
ing equipment extremely difficult. 

All in all, the survey showed ex- 
pected expenditures of approximately 
$50,000,000 for air-conditioning of 
industrial buildings in the first five 
postwar years. 


4 preliminary survey of commercial, indus- 


ial and transportation fields provides the 


basis for a national advertising campaign 


epartment stores, displayed the great- 
st degree of interest, with theaters a 
ose second. Hotels and restaurants 
so had lively interest. Banks, schools 
nd hospitals on the other hand, ap- 
ared rather lukewarm. Among other 
ommercial buildings, the extent of 
nterest_ varied considerably. Office 
uildings and bus terminals were 
mong the leaders in extent of interest. 
Industrial buildings were studied 
parately from commercial buildings. 
lere it was decided: to limit the field 
© manufacturing establishments em- 
loying ten or more persons apiece. 
Those requiring air-conditioning as 
at of the manufacturing process 


nemostat’s advertising campaign, from which these ads have been 
is directed to those divisions of the market which the com- 
bony’s survey revealed to be richest in potentialities. With such guiding 
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The transportation market for air- 
conditioning was broken down into 
four fields. These were: 

1. Aircraft - 

2. Intercity Buses 

3. Railroad Passenger Train Cars 

4. Steamships 

It was recognized that subway cars, 
surface street cars and local buses 
might develop into markets for air- 
conditioning equipment but the ex- 
isting status of design in those fields 
did not warrant detailed market 
studies. 

Competition promises to be a po- 
tent factor in promoting air-condi- 
tioning in transportation vehicles. 


DRAFTLESS AIR-DIFFUSERS 
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Long distance trains, intercity buses, 
commercial passenger airplanes and 
steamships traveling in torrid climates, 
may be expected to adopt it quickly. 
Projection of indicated trends over a 
five-year period shows an aggregate 
total of approximately $170 million, 
for air conditioning in all transporta- 
tion fields. 

In addition to comfort air-condi- 
tioning for the benefit of customers 
or employes, or both, air-conditioning 
is required in certain industries as part 
of the industrial process itself. Here a 
distinction must be drawn between 
refrigeration, as required in the froz- 
en food industry for example, and 
general air-conditioning as needed in 
such industries as meat packing. 

In refrigeration the problem is 
merely to maintain a freezing temper- 
ature in a relatively small space, as 
distinguished from controlling the air 
temperature and humidity in a large 
space such as a room. 

All meat packing plants have air- 
conditioning of some sort, though 
much of it is inadequate, inefficient 
or outmoded. Indications are that 
about $15 million will be spent by 
this industry 9n improvement of air- 
conditioning during the next five 
years. 

Cold storage warehousing is another 
important industry where air-condi- 
tioning is an essential part of the in- 
dustrial process. About two-thirds of 
all the space in cold storage ware- 
houses is what is known as “cooler” 
space, while the remainder is “freezer” 
space. Air-conditioning is required for 
the “cooler” space and refrigeration 
for the “freezer” space. 

The survey indicated that a large 
part of the air-conditioning equipment 
is obsolete and that expenditures cf 


(Continued on page 54) 


facts at hand, preparation of effective ads becomes an easier job. 
Central theme revolves around, “No air-conditioning system is better 
than its air diffusion.” All advertisements were in color and illustrated 











For Industrial Products 


An Outline of Market Research Procedures 








By WROE ALDERSON 

Wroe Alderson, Simon and Sessions, 
Marketing and Management Counsel, 
Philadelphia 


M ARKET research is an essential tool 
of management for companies 
selling industrial products. If progress 
in the use of research has been slower 
in the industrial field than in the mar- 
keting of consumer goods, it is not be- 
cause it is less needed but because it is 
more difficult. The analysis of indus- 
trial markets every problem 
faced in the investigation of consumer 
markets and many more besides, for 
industrial markets are more complex, 


poses 


more changeful, more elusive and 
harder to define and measure. 

What are the issues confronting the 
management of industrial companies 
that market research can help to 
solve? The market determines the 
character of a company’s opportunity 
for sales and profits. Hence, it ap- 
pears obvious that knowledge of the 
market has a bearing on questions of 
operating procedure, organization 
structure, and financial requirements. 
Every aspect of this broad range of 
policy been em- 
braced in studies undertaken for indus- 


considerations has 


trial companies by our organization. 

Following are some of the specific 
questions which clients have put up 
to us, and on which market research 
results have facilitated executive de- 
cisions: 

1. What volume of sales can be an- 
ticipated over the next five years? 

2. How will this volume be divided, 
by sales territories and by types of 
customers? 

3. Which segments of the market 
should be given priority for intensive 
sales cultivation? 

4. What special features must the 
product have to gain a foothold in the 
market? 

§. What steps are necessary to es- 
tablish expanded distribution? 

6. At what price and on what 
terms of sale should the product be 
sold? 
7. Which of three models of a new 
product developed by the engineering 


46 


department should be selected for in- 
troduction into the market? 

8. Should a proposed addition to 
plant facilities be carried out? 

9. What are the vulnerable points 
in the price structures, sales policies, 
and distribution methods currently 
employed by competition? 

10. What standards, as to labor 
productivity and distribution efh- 
ciency, must the company be able to 
meet in order to maintain its position 
in the market? 

An approach to any of these issues 
on behalf of a leading industrial com- 
pany calls for a comprehensive analy- 
sis. A full description of all that is in- 
volved in an individual study is be- 
yond the scope of this article. Instead 
of presenting such a gase study, the 
available space will be devoted to a 
summary statement on four phases of 
market research which are pertinent 
considerations for every industrial 
company. These four phases of the 
subject are: 

1. Definition of the issue to be 
decided. 

2. Sampling in industrial surveys. 

3. Standard survey procedure. 

4. Applying the research results. 

The issue to be decided by manage- 
ment must be clearly defined before a 
research program can be laid out which 
will meet that issue. The principle is 
an obvious one but it has important 
implications which are not generally 
recognized. Proper formulation of the 
problem frequently suffices to suggest 
the solution. If the question can be 
answered from information already at 
hand then no research director or 
reputable research organization will 
recommend expenditure for a survey. 

An adequate statement of the issue 
includes a listing of the alternatives 
which are available to management. If 
the executive has in mind the scope 
and character of the evidence on 
which he is willing to take action, 
those requirements should be set forth 
also. Research procedures can then be 
selected with an eye to securing pre- 
cisely those results which will facili- 
tate executive decision. 

One broad distinction as to the out- 
come of market research needs to be 








more generally understood. Surveys 
may result in either measurement or 
orientation. One answers the question 
“How much?”, and the other, “Which 
direction?” 

In the first instance, the investiga- 
tion undertakes nothing less than an 
estimate of the market potential in 
terms of dollars or physical units. In 
the other case, the results may simply 
indicate that one line of development 
is more promising than another. 

Whether to make a single product 
or a line of related products, whether 
to sell direct or through mill supply 
houses, whether to seek domestic busi- 
ness only or go in for export sales, 
whether to bring out a new product 
now or await further improvement in 
the laboratory—these are typical ques- 
tions of orientation. 

The orderly collection and analysis 
of facts is pertinent here as well as in 
arriving at quantitive market forecasts 
or regional sales quotas. Thus, the ex- 
ecutive who regards market research 
as market measurement and feels that 
his markets are too subtle to be meas- 
ured, may be overlooking important 
applications. 

Sound sampling procedures for in- 
dustrial studies are the product of the 
very recent past. Only a few market 
analysts with a thorough knowledge ot 
sampling procedure have had solid ex- 
perience in the industrial field. The 
sampling theory is the same every- 
where but sampling practice runs int 
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some very special problems in indus- 
trial marketing. Defining the univers 
to be studied, a simple matter in cor 
sumer surveys, is always a laboriou 
task in industrial surveys. In other 
words, to identify the possible users 
may be fully as difficult as to qualify 
the members of this group which rep 
resent an actual potential. 

There are numerous industries ™ 
which a random sample in the usu 
sense would be inconceivable sinc 
some of the individual companies af 
so unique in character that no samp 
which excluded them could be consi¢é 
ered representative. Fortunately it 5 
not necessary in most market studi 
for the sample group of companics & 


(Continued on page 104) 
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THE FUNCTION OF DISTRICT SALES 


PROMOTION IN NATIONAL 


M OST organizations make a strenu- 
ous effort to get comprehensive 
national distribution of their indus- 
trial products. But how many of these 
same companies embrace the nation 
adequately with their promotional ac- 
tivities? Not very many. 

[he extent of promotional coverage 
in most cases consists of a nationwide 
mailing list which is usually bought 
from an outside organization and 
maintained at a central location. Very 
few industrials have promotional men 
in the field to personally keep a finger 
on the pulse of local affairs and 
problems. 

Not necessary, you say? A waste of 
money? Not enough local activity to 
keep a man busy? Well, let’s see if 
you don’t change your mind after we 
take a quick look into some of the 
functions of a district sales promotion 
department. 

SALESMAN CONTACT. A very 
important fellow in any organization 
is the salesman because it is he who 
gets the customer’s name on the dotted 
line of an order. And, since we all 
draw our paychecks on the basis of 
how many orders are received, we are 
intensely interested in seeing that he 
does a good job. 

On a district basis, the promotion 
man has a greater opportunity to know 
the salesmen more intimately. He 
knows many of the strong points and 
shortcomings of each one. He listens 
sympathetically to the local sales prob- 
lems and complexities. As a result, he 
can intelligently apply the proper sales 
aids at the right time, in the right 
place. 

What are some of these sales aids? 

DIRECT MAIL. The demands on 
all salesmen these days are such that 
they are not able to call on each 
account as frequently as they would 
like. They realize how essential per- 
sonal contact is, but just can’t find 
enough hours in the day to make all 
their calls. 

The best possible substitute, you say, 
is direct mail—and I agree. That is, 
[ agree if the direct mail activity is 
put on a “personal” basis. A piece of 
sales literature shoved into an envelope 
addressed to the customer is direct 
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By RAYMOND F. GOMBER 
Sales Promotion Division, 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
New York 


mail in name only. It misses one of 
its most essential potentialities. It does 
not tie-in a particular salesman with 
a particular customer. 

Take that same piece of sales liter- 
ature, clip to it a personalized message 
that is signed by the salesman, and 
its effectiveness is increased many 
fold. 

And the letter—it shouldn’t be a 
hastily prepared or dictated note. 
Rather, it should be as carefully 
planned and written as any piece of 
advertising copy. Here’s where your 
district promotion setup comes in 
mighty handy. The letter can be 
“hand tailored” to local sales problems 
and customer personalities. It should 
not attempt to sell the product, but 
it should sell the literature you are 





An example of one company’s reconversion 
advertising is this ad of Axelson Mfg. Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, maker of oil field equip- 
ment. The page, which appeared in ‘American 
Machinist’, was created by The McCarty Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, J. B. Daniell, account ex- 
ecutive, under the direction of Jack Quisen- 
berry, Axelson’s advertising manager 


DISTRIBUTION 


enclosing. After all, if the literature is 
as good as it should be, it will take 
care of the product for you. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that the letter is written on the sta- 
tionery of the sales office to which the 
salesman is attached, and that it car- 
ries a complete inside address and salu- 
tation. Oh yes, don’t forget to hand 
sign the salesman’s name to add that 
“little something extra.” 

A lot of trouble and expense? Not 
at all. A well-organized mailing house 
can handle your requirements with no 
fuss or trouble. And it’s far less ex- 
pensive than a haphazard mailing sys- 
tem that wastes well-prepared and 
costly literature. 

We all know that any direct mail 
effort is only as effective as the mailing 
list you use. It’s considerably easier to 
maintain a district mailing list than a 
national one because of the availability 
of the salesmen. Constant personal 
contact gives the promotion man a 
thorough knowledge of who needs a 
pat on the back and who needs an 
occasional prod to keep a list up to 
date. 

SALES PRESENTATIONS. Here’s 
an old familiar chore to advertising 
and sales promotion men. One of your 
salesmen bumps into a_ particularly 
knotty problem and if he’s promo- 
tionally trained, comes running for 
help. That help, naturally, can take 
on any form—a personal leather- 
bound presentation, slides or charts, 
organization of an_ inter-company 
meeting, and so on down the line. 

But, no matter which type of help 
is appropriate, you'll only find it out 
as a result of a complete discussion of 
the problem. This brings into play 
every last ounce of your digging and 
probing ability. 

Can you picture this procedure 
working out satisfactorily on a nation- 
al basis without a district breakdown? 
I can’t. It depends too much on the 
relationship between the salesman and 
promotion man. The salesman might 
very well withhold essential informa- 
tion from anyone but a personal friend 
whom he knows he can trust to use 
it with discretion. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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— fact that machine 
made of iron and steel, are designed 
to perform standard and specialized 


machining operations, makes such 
equipment highly tangible and very 
real. Consequently, advertising and 
sales problems pertaining to such tools 
treated “feet-on-the- 


realism. facts 


must be with 


ground” Performance 
and figures about machines, whether 
they are related orally by the salesman 
or printed in advertising copy, must 
be beyond question or doubt. 

It is not uncommon to page through 
technical and mechanical magazines 
and find advertisements and 


times editorial articles which lose sight 


some- 


of this type of realism. Instead of a 
straight-forward presentation of facts 
about a machine—what it will do and 
how it will solve machining problems 
too much 
information that 
confuse the reader rather than clarify 


—the tendency is to give 
about intangibles 


descriptive details about the machine. 
Oftentimes, the facts are presented in 
which 


the machine in 


“catalog copy” fashion does 


not tell 
actual use. 


much about 
behind 
This 
purpose is to present an actual picture 
of Giddings & 
manner that is as real and concrete as 


There is a definite purpose 


Giddings & Lewis advertising. 


Lewis machines in a 
the spindle travel, feeds and speeds, 
the headstock movement or the oper- 
In short, 


ition of the machine itself 
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tools are 





To illustrate its ads, G&l is careful to choose 
photographs which enlarge upon the perform- 
ance angle. The greater appeal thus made is 
demonstrated by comparing the photograph 
directly above, which is an ordinary still of a 
new G&L machine before being disassembled, 
and the picture in the upper left-hand corner 
showing the same machine performing an 
intricate operation 


there is no room for flowery descrip- 
tions or claims which are not based 
upon actual field performance. 

The Giddings & Lewis horizontal 
boring, drilling and milling machines 
are highly versatile metal-working 
equipment when compared to other 
metal working tools. Because of this, 
the market for these machines is fairly 
Ww ell-known. 


Fundamentally then, 


Giddings & 
Lewis advertising finds its primary 
developing 
making known the usefulness and the 


purpose in interest and 


application of the machines. It is in- 
accurate to state that advertising alone 





Fiel 


will sell horizontal boring, drilling and 
milling machines. However, the ad- 
vertising must directly or indirecth 
create enough interest in the machine 
and what it will do to invite inquirie 
so that the salesman can proceed x 
develop this interest into a sale. 

Advertising really supplements the 
salesman’s efforts. To do this, it must 
be factual, clear, to the point an 
action-producing. In another perspec 
tive, Giddings & Lewis advertising is 
a catalyst that tends to hasten the 
prospect’s desire to purchase equip- 
ment. 

In order to develop interest in Gid- 
dings & Lewis equipment, the story of 
how the machine will work in the 
prospect’s plant and what it will & 
for him is stressed. The fact that 2 
new machine is brought out does not 
always justify special attention in our 
advertising. This is best shown by tw 
photographs. 

The first photograph illustrates 
new 570-F Giddings & Lewis machine 
just before it was disassembled for 
shipment. The size of the machine is 
interesting, of course, but the ques 
tion of what it will do is unanswered 
The second photograph shows a sim- 
ilar machine performing an intricat 
operation on a large press component 
To the man in the shop, the tool engi- 
neer, or shop superintendent, it is ob- 
vious which photograph is the most 
interesting and the most appealing. 

Basically, Giddings & Lewis adver 
tising informs the reader what is being 
done in the field. Actual performance 
stories are used to show new machin 
ing methods, new machine design, ne¥ 
tooling arrangements and new jobs 
being completed. Field stories alway 
show how both standard and speci 
operations can be completed faster 
easier and better through the use @ 
Giddings & Lewis machines. Althougt 
the machining operations shown ® 
such stories may not be exactl the 
same as the reader is performing in his 
own plant, similarity will suggest & 
fective applications even beyond thos 
described. 


This machining information is pf 
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ented as interestingly as possible. 
Definite effort is made to give the ad- 
vertisements a rapid tempo for easy 
reading. Technical’ information and 
machining facts are handled so they 
wre readily understood by all readers. 
illustrations are selected to show both 
the machining operations and the part 
machined. Whenever possible, 
photographs are Any 
number of pictures may be used but 
f the photographs do not show enough 
detail of the horizontal boring ma- 
chine, then a picture of the machine is 
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dein g 
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MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 


KAMLENSERG BROS CO 
TWO OFVERL WINK Onsen 


Pe cete 1 Of Mame and brwren 
ty OF Engines 


G&L plans its advertising program a year in 
advance, scheduling performance stories so that 
they cover a variety of industries. In this way, 
by alternating the industries covered, an inde- 
dependent but coordinated campaign in an 
individual industry can be carried on. An ex- 
ample is the ad above directed to the Diesel 
industry and created specifically for it 
The aim of all G&L advertising is to present a 
picture of its machines that will make them 
real and concrete to the reader. Copy not 
based upon field performance facts has no 
place in the advertising, and all photographs 
used show specifically how the machines work 
and what they do, as illustrated in the ads 
below. Photos are always large enough to 
show details 
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GIDDINGS & LEWIS 


By E. K. MORGAN 

General Sales Manager, 

Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


usually included in the advertisement. 

Major consideration is given to the 
types of performance stories used. 
They must be varied for interest. The 
general advertising program is planned 
for the complete year and the type of 
stories to appear each month is roughly 
determined. 

For example, three advertisements 
may be devoted to stories telling how 
large weldments are machined. Three 
more will be about machining com- 
bustion engines and so on. The ad- 
vertisements are then run every third 
or fourth month. This presentation in- 
creases Current interest in the adver- 
tisements and at the same time offers 
a small independent but coordinated 
campaign in one industrial field. Two 
Diesel engine ads have already ap- 
peared this year, and a third advertise- 
ment directed to the Diesel industry 
will probably: appear in November or 
December. This method of handling 
has proven very effective. 

Should it be necessary, any of these 
advertisements can be moved from 
their schedule and a more urgent or 
timely advertisement inserted in its 
place. This occurred recently when a 
railroad machining operation was de- 
scribed. 

Following this program of present- 
ing only field performance facts and 
actual machining photographs gives 
Giddings & Lewis advertisements a 
concrete quality having unusual inter- 
est and value to the technical reader. 
The effectiveness of this method of 
presentation is best illustrated by the 
constant demand for reprints. To com- 
ply with such requests, Giddings & 
Lewis has prepared a complete folder 
of all business paper advertisements 
which is being distributed in increas- 
ing numbers. 
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By WILLIAM A. MARSTELLER 
Vice-President, 

The Edward Valve & Mfg. Company, 
East Chicago, Ind. 


_ some time, when our salesmen 
ran out of other things to bellyache 
about, they moaned that we ought to 
build gate valves. For years, we had 
built virtually all types of cast and 
forged steel valves for high pressures, 
high temperatures or both—except 
gate valves. No particular research was 
necessary to establish the fact that 
there was a market for gate valves; 
you walk into a big steam power plant, 
a petroleum refinery, or some types of 
technological and industrial plants 
and there is your market staring you 
in the face. 

So we knew if we built good gate 
valves at the right price, we could sell 
them. Before we started designing the 
line, however, we needed to know two 
things: 

First, what improvements did oper- 
ating men want in gate valves? Our 
technique in getting this information 
was about the same as that of the fel- 
low who gave the kid next door a 
knife for his birthday and asked him if 
he knew what 
We listened to a lot of people and 
suggestions piled up. 


was inside his drum. 


Second, what price could we get for 
the valves and could we build a valve 
that filled the bill for the operating 
man at a price the purchasing agent 
would pay, and still make a profit? 

With these general facts, our engi- 
neering department began the design 
work. Production, cost and sales de- 
partments held a clinic with the en- 
gineering department every few 
months during the period of preg- 
nancy. 

Even so, it turned out to be a pre- 
mature birth. In the early fall a year 
ago, we decided we would be ready to 
put the valves on 
the market in a couple of months.* 

Our first thought was a_ business 
paper advertisement. We 
together hurriedly and ran it in Octo- 


new line of gate 


threw one 


Refer to the article, “Edward Valve Markets 
New Products With Coordinated 
paign” by Mr. Marsteller on page 48, Sep 


Cam- 


tember, 1945 IM. 


Multiple Use of Ad Plates 
In a Major Sales Campaign 


ber, 1944, in our regular list of pub- 
lications. While it was no great shakes 
as an ad, it was produced in‘a couple 
of hours and served at least to public- 
ly commit us to completing a bulletin 
catalog and some follow-up promo- 
tion in a hurry. 

With Gebhardt & Brockson, Inc., 
Chicago, our agency, we prepared a 
four-color insert for November— 


Special Testing Pro- 
—- cedure Assures Two 
Tight Seating Faces 


i} 





poster style on the front side, detail on 
the backside and a coupon for a cata- 
log. We expanded our list of business 
papers for this ad taking in several 
books we considered marginal but 
broad enough to reach some readers 
who ought to be told of our line. 

In December, we ran another three- 
color insert in the same group of 
magazines. Those books on our list 
which wouldn’t or couldn’t take in- 
serts—God rest their souls—got a 
one-page, two-color advertisement 
which generally followed a layout of 
the first page of the insert. 

Incidentally, one paper 
couldn’t take an insert, ran this two- 
color advertisement in December. It 
was a definite compromise on our reg- 
ular advertisement but we felt to tie 
the campaign together, it had to be of 
the same general appearance. 

Without the backside, however, it 


which 


Unique Edward Testing Fix- 
tures Permit Hydrostatic 
Test of Seating Faces Simul: 
taneously. Both th 
Faces - Not Just One - Must 
be Tight Before Valve 
Passes Test. 


A New, Better. Basically 


atures mean-~ — Different Gate Valve 
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By EDWARD 





These two spreads from the bulletin catalog show the simplicity and directness of its ap peaks 


The six outstanding design improvements are emphasized individually in each spread, as sh 
at the top. The lost two pages summarize all features. These same six points were used in adver 
tising and in the presentations to salesmen. The catalog was sent to the entire mailing lis 


own 


with 


a reprint of the last ad in the three-month series 
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Heralded as the first triple exposed color 
photograph ever taken for industrial advertis- 
ing purposes is this photo of “Big Ed’’ Catlett, 
one of America’s famous drummers, shown in 
a triple pose shot made by James Viles Studios, 
New York. The picture was used to illustrate 
an ad for the plastics division of American 
Cyonamid Company, New York, on a new low- 
pressure adhesive used to glue musical instru- 
ments and other wooden products. The finished 
page appeared in Canadian Woodworker, 
Wood Products, Veneers & Plywood, Furniture 
Manufacturer and Cosgrove’s Magazine. Haz- 
ard Advertising Company, New York, is the 
company’s advertising agency 


lost the descriptive detailed selling 
data. The magazine in question chose 
that month to poll readers on adver- 
tisements, and while our advertisement 
rated not too badly, we were criticized 
for failing to tell the points of design 
superiority. Yet, the same advertise- 
ment in the insert form, won an ABP 
award with comment of the judges to 
the effect that the principal asset of 
the advertisement was a clear presen- 
tation of design details. I don’t know 
what the moral is; I do know we woke 
up to the fact that without the full 
facts, these reader-buyer surveys are 
x much moo-cow. 

Well to get back on the track, I’ve 
told about the business paper adver- 
tising; now what else went with the 
campaign? 

We had to have a catalog and quick. 
So rather than ta get fancy and elabo- 
fate, we got out a simple six-page job 
with six principal selling points 
skeletonized, and all the dimensional 
data needed, and let it go at that. 

When we ran this, we took the 
plates for the first advertisement and 
put them alongside the catalog, run- 
ning enough reprints to cover our en- 
tire mailing list. This used up a 
standard size sheet of paper with no 
waste and cost only a few dollars more 
than printing the catalog itself. So we 
simply sent a reprint of the advertise- 
ment to our entire mailing list of 
17,000 names as an additional an- 
nouncement of the new line. 

By the time the first insert ap- 
peared in November, our hurriedly 
Worked out campaign was in full 
bloom. We had gotten out an an- 
Ouncement advertisement; we had re- 
Printed it and mailed it to our entire 
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list; we had brought out a bulletin 
catalog; and’ we had furnished the 
business paper editors with publicity 
items on the new line, cuts and pic- 
tures of the cross-section of the valve, 
and an item on the catalog. All of this 
was mail or magazine selling. 

What about our salesmen? Well, we 
held three sales meetings, in New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles for 
them, giving full details on the adver- 
tising campaign, and furnishing each 
of them with a visual sales presenta- 
tion and completely prepared running 
script. It takes about seven minutes to 
give the visual sales presentation. The 
written canned talk we give our sales- 
men starts out: “Perhaps you have 
seen some magazine advertising about 
the new Edward gate valves.” So even 
there we get back to the business 
papers. The presentation is based on 
the same six features covered in our 
catalog and our ads. 

As the last part of this three-month 
campaign, we sent the final insert to 
our entire mailing list along with a 
catalog. In other words, we gave our 
prospects plenty of time to write and 
ask for a catalog and plenty of them 
—over 2,000 did. Then, whether they 
had or not, we sent them one. 

So much for a specific case. There 
are some general comments growing 
out of this campaign that I think are 
of interest. 

First of all, it’s my belief that ad- 
vertising salesmen can promote more 
space if they teach the uses to which 
business paper advertisement plates 
can be put after running them in 
magazines. 

At Edward, we prepare an advertise- 
ment. The agency ships the plates to 
the magazines and a flock of preprints 
to us. Our department then goes into 
action: 

First, we send preprints to salesmen, 
with a transmittal letter telling where 
and when the ad will appear; its pur- 
pose; where it fits in an integrated 
program; if it is one of a series; addi- 
tional sales data, such as prices, deliv- 
eries, etc.; if it is a mew product; and 
sometimes a complete visual 
presentation. 

Second, we put up a copy of the 
ad on every bulletin board in our 
plant. Our most recent ad is on our 
bulletin boards always. Therefore, we 
are using our advertising to help in 
our overall problem of keeping our 
employes informed on our product, its 
uses, and our selling policies. 

Third, we send preprints to a se- 
lected list of key customers—high 
executives, policy makers, etc. 

Fourth, if the ad covers a new prod- 
uct design, manufacturing technique, 
an unusual installation or a new metal- 


sales 


lurgical development, we send a pre- 
print to magazine editors. 

Fifth, if the ad is adapted to it, 
we will mail it to the entire mailing 
list. 

Sixth, we send a supply of preprints 
to all our salesmen for their use as 
envelope stuffers. We usually write a 
nice little transmittal letter for them 
to use if they send out the ad. We 
even have a section in our sales data 
book which gives them some suggested 
letters to use with reprints of ads cov- 
ering specific products. 

Seventh, we bind ad 
quotations. 

Eighth, reprints of fractional page 
advertisements are gummed on one 
corner for tip-ons for letters. 

Ninth, after a related advertising 
campaign is concluded, we use the 
plates to run off a booklet of related 
ads for direct mail use. 

Before we dispose of the plates, a 
year or two after the magazine ad orig- 
inally appeared, we consider the pos- 
sibility of again running reprints for a 
general mailing. Then, when it looks 
like there’s not another thing we can 
possibly use the plate for, we usually 
saw it up to salvage certain elements 
of the ad. Expensive art work, photog- 
raphy, etc., may have a second life in 
employe publications, house organs, 
publicity, catalogs and so on, and can 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Celanese 


CHEMICALS 


Celanese Corporation of America offers this 
ad as its contribution toward ‘‘straight talk on 
reconversion.” One of the first of the large 
corporations to thus make a definite statement 
on the subject, it strikes a decided note of 
optimism regarding employment. The page is 
appearing both in leading newspapers and 
business and technical magazines, including 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, Wall Street 
Journal, Automotive & Aviation Industries, 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter, and Review 
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for the first time... 


OF THE 


GAS UTILITY 
INDUSTRY! 





In the United States there are... 
1103 gas distributing companies. 
o 
Under its new circulation plan, 
GAS reaches every gas distributing 
company... 100% Coverage! 

. 

... with 1 to 157 copies per month, 
per company (depending on size). 
* 

PLUS .. . coverage of 312 holding, 
management, pipeline, producing 

and wholesale companies... 

a 
A total of 1415 companies... 
the gas industry! ... covered com- 
pletely! 

2 
For your 1946 advertising schedules, 
GAS will deliver not only 100% cov- 
erage of gas companies ... but also 
in those companies thorough cover- 
age of the men who decide... the 
men who control and influence the 
buying. 
Ask us for details 








50 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
1064 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 3 
1709 WEST EIGHTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


[ CONTINUED FROM Pace 45] 


Air-Conditioning 


$25,000,000 will be needed for mod- 
ernization during the next five years. 

After thorough consideration of the 
potential air-conditioning markets in 
all of these fields, plans were devel- 
oped for a national advertising cam- 
paign for the Anemostat Corporation, 
stressing the theme that “no air-con- 
ditioning system is better than its air 
diffusion.” For this purpose a list of 
25 industrial publications was selected. 
First advertisements appeared in Sep- 
tember issues. 

Media selected include both hori- 
zontal and vertical publications. Hori- 
zontal coverage of the building fields 
is effected by the use of six publica- 
tions read by architects, consulting 
engineers, contractors and builders. 

Vertical coverage in fields of spe- 
cial importance—aircraft, buses, ho- 
tels, theaters, department stores, meat 
packing plants, etc.—is established by 
the use of 19 publications read by 
executives in these fields. 

For the most part, the plan utilizes 
only one vertical publication in each 
of the special fields, though in some in- 
stances where special conditions pre- 
vail, more than one is used. Several of 
the vertical publications give a cer- 
tain amount of horizontal coverage as 
well as vertical. 

Full-page advertisements in color 
are being used throughout. To sup- 
plement the publication advertising, 
space is being used also in a number 
of annual catalogs, guides and direc- 
tories. The combined circulations of 
periodicals and catalogs total over 
400,000. It is estimated that more 
than 250,000 individuals are reached. 

In addition to the regular advertis- 
ing, this program, as developed by 
Michel-Cather, includes extensive gen- 
eral publicity. A movie in technicolor 
is planned. A new catalog and a new 
engineering manual will be prepared as 
well as a series of ten direct-mail bul- 
letins descriptive of the various 
models. 


Parker Promoted by Sylvania 


Fred B. Parker, former sales representative 
of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., has been 
promoted to sales promotion manager. 


Associated with Sylvania since 1944, Mr. 
Parker was formerly with Tucker Wayne & 
Co., Atlanta, and has been in the advertising 


field for more than 12 years 


Harrier Returns to National 
Lead 


L. G. Harrier has returned to his position 
as advertising manager of National Lead 
Company’s western division, after serving 38 
months as a lieutenant commander, USNR. 

Mr. Harrier has been the company’s adver- 


tising manager since 1933. 








GIVE YOUR PRODUCT 





IDENTIFICATION 


The battle for the consumer's dollar 
now shaping up promises to be the 
hottest in history! 

When you've given your product the 
best in design, engineering and quality, 
give it one thing more to set it apart 
from competition 


give it standout identification with « 
fine looking Ecoa name plate. 


Ecoa name plates, etched or lithographe 


ECOA 


Name Sales 





on metal, in colors as desired, spotlight 
vour product. Ecoa name plates look 
better—longer. They're worthy marks 
for worthy products. 


Write now for quotations, without ob 
ligation. Our art department will hel 
on design if you desire. 


ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. G11 


Metal Nome Pilotes, etched cr lithographed @ Plas No 


Plates, Diols and Panels, iitnographed or screened ® Ete 
Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument Panels, Art Nove'™ 
Advertising Specialties @ Etched Metal Panels fo: e’* 


tors and architectural uses. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
DODGE MFG. CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, |NDIA 
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EMPLOYE PUBLICATIONS aaa 
A boon to Agencies wau- 
A service for Advertisers 
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—and practice it. That’s why they’re 
continually 


PAUL F. BIKLEN 


and 


ROBERT D. BRETH 


Ss every agency ad man knows, the 


business of giving a client a com- 
and high-quality service is the 


one best way of holding that client’s 


nt and of attracting new ones. 
service embraces more than sim- 
roviding copy, layouts and art- 
for space advertising. The addi- 

jobs that can be done are 
old. Most agency men know this 


coming up with new, 
promotional and advertising 


twithstanding the _resourceful- 


ness that agency men have exhibited, 
there’s one possibility that has never 


fully exploited. That possibility, 


if studied and tackled intelligently, 
can win them increased respect from 
present customers and conceivably in- 
fluenc 


e others to come into their fold. 
possibility is expressed in the 


subject of employe publications. To 
ve sure, this segment of modern jour- 


1 may appear, at first glance, to 


es look§ out of bounds, insofar as the agency 
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of the 


ject is 


ure concerned. The fact that it 
is proved best by the number of 
g agencies which have, by plan 
1erwise, profited by it. 


It is proposed in this article to de- 


ith specific suggestions, how the 


advertising agency can render a sen- 


editorial and publishing service 
ne of its clients on the subject 
employe publication. This sub- 
wholly unrelated and divorced 
the external house organ which 
igencies produce regularly for 


properly appreciate the gargan- 
ize and importance of the em- 
publication in the scheme of 
ican industry, one must consider 
pe numerically. Today, upwards 
100,000 people comprise the im- 
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Paul Biklen and Robert Breth are co-au- 
thors of a recently published manual on 
producing house organs, “The Successful 
Employe Publication” (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, $2) which is reviewed in this 
month’s book section. Previous to entering 
the armed services, Messrs. Biklen and 
Breth were respectively director and as- 
sistant director of public relations, Kaiser 
Cargo, Inc., Fleetwings Division, and editor 
and assistant editor, Fleetwings “News” 
and “Arrow” 


mediate readership of the more than 
2,000 publications that are printed. 
This tremendous group of employe 
periodicals was stimulated greatly by 
the need for greater quantities of war 
goods. Leaders in government and 
leaders in industry sensed at the be- 
ginning of the war the job that em- 
ploye publications can do in welding 
labor and management into one co- 
hesive force; hence the swift, strong 
growth of the internal house organ. 

Managements have taken an in- 
creased interest in their company’s 
magazine or newspaper because they 
have witnessed its potency in boosting 
output, selling War Bonds and im- 
proving employe morale. And other 
managements, whose plants have yet 
to spawn such publications, are more 
favorably inclined to the idea than 
ever before. It is for these simple rea- 
sons that the employe publication’s 
future is sure to be increasingly bright. 

In terms of the agency ad man, the 
opportunity here is a natural. Yet the 
agencies that to date have voluntarily 
offered their clients help on this vital 
topic are comparatively few. 

Obviously, it is not recommended 
that the agency step forward, heavy- 
footedly, and start telling each of its 
respective clients what’s wrong with 
its employe publications. 


On the other hand, it is recom- 
mended that an agency study its cli- 
ent’s picture thoroughly and then 
where possible, proffer what service it 
can that will benefit the client. Ful- 
filling the service doesn’t call for 
something that an agency can’t readily 
offer. The basic tools and information 
are already a part of its stock-in- 
trade. Putting them to work on the 
medium of the employe publication is 
simply a further application of their 
versatility. 

Here then, are a few leading ques- 
tions on the subject for the consid- 
eration of any agency: 

1. How many clients have an em- 
ploye publication? 

2. How many do not have one? 

3. Have you ever made a real ef- 
fort to help your clients produce a 
better publication? 

4. And, corollary to the second 
question, have you ever tried to get 
clients to start company publications? 

There’s a lot of meat in those ques- 
tions and whether or not agencies have 
ever realized it before, they are in 
an excellent position to do something 
about giving positive answers. 

After all, the business of agencies 
is primarily the art of selling through 
the written word and that is exactly 
what the employe publication calls for. 

Doing an artful job requires pro- 
fessional talent, the kind of talent 
agencies have, plus a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the specific market 
to which they’re appealing and a work- 
ing knowledge of the principle ob- 
jectives of the client. If their approach 
to this suggested possibility is intelli- 
gent and tactful, it’s more than likely 
that they will have ingratiated them- 
selves to a new high with clients. 

Only common sense and perspicacity 
are needed as tools for the job. A few 
simple suggestions that might be of 
help are these: 

1. If the client has an employe pub- 
lication, get copies of it and others 
in the same line of business and study 
them carefully. 

2. Suggest ways and means of im- 
plementing the job being done by the 
clients’ publications; ways and means 
that will help them produce greater 
results. Certain tried-and-true adver- 
tising techniques could conceivably be 
used here in a worth while way. 

3. Get to know the editor, and 
managing editor if there is one. Invite 
them to visit the agency for any ideas 
they might pick up. 

4. Offer expert advice on layouts, 
artwork and the like. 

§. Perhaps clients’ editors 

(Continued on page 144) 


would 
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[ CONTINUED FROM Pace 47 | 
Sales Promotion 
MEETINGS. Anyone who has “hit 


the road” with a national sales or dis- 
tributor meeting knows well that the 
reaction of an audience varies consid- 
erably in different areas of the coun- 
try. And many a meeting has been 
unsuccessful because this was not 
recognized soon enough. 

Thus, once the district promotion 
man has an opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the general moods and 
reactions of salesmen and customers in 


his area, he has a very definite advan- 


tage in the conduct of meetings. 
What’s more, he can devote all the 
necessary “on the spot” attention to 
the many preliminary details involved 
in setting up a meeting. 
DISTRIBUTOR RELATIONS. 
Distributor organizations are seldom, 
if ever alike in their activities. Their 
organizational structure, the market 
they serve, the products they handle 
and the companies they deal with, have 
a very definite bearing on the method 
of operation essential to a successful 
relationship. It is virtually impossible 
to plan a promotional program on a 
national scale that will meet rigidly 
the requirements of all distributors. 





IT’S MORE THAN 
Cold BEER IN 
THE ICE BOX 


goods yearly. 


1200 different items. 


Engineering. 





The Refrigeration and Air Conditioning industry 
produces more than a billion dollars of durable 


Refrigerating Engineering is the best means of effec- 
tively reaching this vast market. 


Official Publication of the American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers . . . its subscribers include key 
buying factors in all phases of the industry—men 
who design, specify, apply and purchase more than 


Send for analysis showing how effectively you can 
influence this vast market through Refrigerating 
Just tell us what your product is. 





























Official Organ of and Published By 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


42 W. 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 




















ENGINEERING 


Also publishers of the Refrigerating Data Book 








However, when a district promotion 
man is on the job and knows the 
structure and operation of distributors 
in his district, he can often flex a na- 
tional program to meet the needs of 
each. 

In addition, he’s in an excellent po. 
sition to develop local promotional 
activities, to consult with distributors 
on effective circulation of literature, 
and to aid in the organization of mail- 
ing lists. In short, he can be a very 
valuable liaison man between his or- 
ganization and the distributor. 

ADVERTISING ASSISTANCE, 
No overall advertising effort is com- 
plete without field information. Instal- 
lation photographs, performance dat: 
and customer testimonials are all es. 
sential to a well-rounded program 
Here’s another instance in which the 
value of a district promotion man— 
with his sales and customer contacts— 
is obvious. 

OTHER LOCAL PROMOTION. 
AL OPPORTUNITIES. Local promo- 
tion activities can be of extreme value 
to your company in many ways. Co- 
operation with the local educational 
institutions and systems, for example, 
can result in the acceptance of films 
or other educational ventures. 

House organs assume a truly na- 
tional flavor when they are fed stories 
from all parts of the country. 

Sales programs can be invigorated 
when the time is ripe. 

Literature requests can be handled 
promptly and, in many Cases, person- 
ally delivered by a salesman. 

Film showings to customers can bk 
arranged on short notice. 

Supplying speakers to local technical 
or trade associations can be coordi- 
nated where the request originates. 

Well, there you have it—a ver 
brief synopsis of the potential activi- 
ties of a district sales promotion 
department. Salesman contact, direct 
mail, customer presentations, meet- 
ings, distributor relations, advertising 
assistance and other important promo- 
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tional efforts are strengthened consid- 
erably when guided by an alert ané 
active group of this kind. 
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INDUSTRIAL COPYWRITER 


Wanted by advertising agency in 
New York City. Medium 
rapid growth of agency assure recog- 





size and 
nition of ability and possibilities of 
advancement. State full details of ex- 
perience and salary expected in first 


letter. 


Box 353, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330. W. 42nd Street, New York 18 
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To reach them most effectively with your advertising, use a magazine 
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THE ONLY NEW-PRODUCT PUBLICATION IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 





LESS THAN 
ONE CENT 


PER 


SUBSCRIBER 
PER YEAR 





Low advertising rates do not mean a good “buy” unless 
good circulation plus definite reader interest are proven. 


But ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT makes both available. 


At 


less than one cent per subscriber per year for a standard unit 


you can reach 25,393 (C.C.A. 


) subseribers who have each 


made a definite, signed request to receive it. 


Further, you can reach 154,136 actual readers (proven by 
signed reports of pass-along circulation from over 65.7% 


of the subscribers )—which means a rate of less than one-sixth 


cent per reader per year. 


Before ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT went on a 100% request 
circulation basis with its February issue, a complete survey 
and analysis was made of its entire circulation. Remarkable 
and unusual results were obtained—actually 84.85 (21,393) 


of the subscribers replied by mail within 90 days! 


The facts outlined above, and many others, are proven in a 


booklet, “‘An Outstanding and 
Study”. 
markets should obtain a copy. 
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ISLECTRICAL 


Unusual Audit of Readership 


Anyone interested in advertising to the electrical 


It’s free—ask your E. E. rep- 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT reaches 
more industrial buyers and manu- 
facturers of electrical and electronic 
equipment in all fields where elec- 
trical equipment is used—execu- 
tives and engineers responsible 
for management, design, produc- 
tion, purchasing, operation, in- 
stallation, repair and mainte- 
nance—than any other electrical, 
trade or industrial publication. 


100% REQUEST Circulation 


3} QUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 17,N. Y 











Allegheny Expands 
Research 













To carry industrial science deeper 
into the service of postwar living, the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
has placed first on its peacetime ex- 
pansion program the immediate erec- 
tion of an ultra-modern $2,000,000 
research laboratory and experimental 
center at its headquarters plant lo- 
cated in Brackenridge, Pa. 

With the new facilities, an en- 
larged and intensified program of fun- 
damental and applied research wil! be 
brought to bear on the highly special- 
ized stainless, magnetic, valve, tool, 
and other complex steels which are 
produced by the company. 










Architect's drawing of the new $2,000,000 re 
search laboratory to be built by Allegheny 
Ludium Steel 





In addition, new and _ improved 
fabricating techniques will be devel- 
oped, to bring increased aid to the 
manufacturers of appliances and 
equipment used in American homes, 
businesses and industries. 

Complete air conditioning, includ- 
ing elimination of dust by electrostatic 
precipitation, will safeguard scientific 
instruments and complex experiments 
The structure will be of steel frame 
and brick design, with double insulat- 
ing glass windows. The main two- 
story-and-penthouse building is ex- 





tended by a one-story furnace sec- 

tion, containing melting and make-up F 

floors, annealing and melting furnaces, Si 

and pickling equipment, for experi- v 

mental work. Vv 
— fe 





Hilliard Elected Carnegie V-P 


Thomas J. Hilliard, former general mav- 
ager of sales, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpor 
tion, Chicago, has been promoted to vict 
president in charge of sales. 

J. Douglas Darby, previously manager o 
sales for the company in Philadelphia, sue- L 
ceeds to Mr. Hilliard’s former position 





‘ 4 : 
McKenzie to West-Marquis 
Donald McKenzie has joined the staff o I 
West-Marquis, Inc., Los Angeles, as accoutt 
executive. 
Formerly assistant advertising manager @ SA‘ 


Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Mr. McKenzie ¥* 

at one time with the General Electric Com 

pany publicity department, and with G. M 
Basford Agency. 

IND 
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HEN YOU 





97% of salesmen recently surveyed voted industry’s 
plant operating officials very important to their selling. 
66% consider them the most important influences. 


Why do these men wield so much buying influence? 
Because it is their job to keep their companies com- 


a 


“~ 


BUSINESS PUBLICATION 








Plant operating men can’t afford not to study, to 
search for the best in industrial education. That's 
why you find them reporting in survey after sur- 
vey by advertisers, that FACTORY is their pre- 
ferred reading—editorial and advertising, too. 


Because FACTORY has a/lways given them au- 
thentic, factual, usable, interesting help for their 


“+ FACTORY™~ 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


SAVE TIME AND MATERIAL 
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SELL 


TO INDUSTRY 


petitive—to produce a better product at lower cost. Their 
success or failure-at this job depends to a large degree 
on the choice of the working tools, the machines, equip- 
ment and supplies, which are bought to build their 
products, to operate and maintain buildings and produc- 
tion facilities. So they have plenty to say about this buying. 





everyday jobs. They /ean on FACTORY year in 
and year out. 

The plant operating group is important to your 
sales and advertising plans. FACTORY should 
be the back-bone of your selling plans because 
FACTORY alone gives the concentrated cover- 
age which you need to sell your products to the 
broad manufacturing industries. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Training Salesmen 


understanding of experienced, success- 
ful men and district managers plus the 
reactions of dealers and perhaps the 
revelations of a market survey. The 
manual is not a place for the mouth- 
ings of a mere “swivel chair” execu- 
tive. 

The merits of the manual should be 
demonstrated to the new salesman. A 
trite but, nonetheless, true slogan is 
that nothing succeeds like 
The greatest lift which can be given 
the new salesman is for him to see his 
supervisor successfully close a difficult 
sale. Instructions are, of course, im- 
portant but they grow a thousand per 
cent when the recruit has the oppor- 
tunity of watching his trainer actual- 
ly use them. 

The time comes during the train- 
ing period when the instructor must 
be willing to permit the new salesman 
to handle a prospective customer, even 
if it means the loss of a sale. The posi- 
tive way of learning is by doing. Dur- 
ing this part of the training it is de- 
sirable for the two men to _ hold 
post-mortems. They can discuss what 
was done, what should have been done, 
what resistances were met or what ob- 
jections might have been overcome. 
This is a practical approach and is sure 
to be of far greater value than pure 
lectures. 


success. 


(To Be Continued) 


Paul Named Tremco AM 


Francis M. Paul is the new advertising man- 
of the Tremco Mfg. Company, Cleve- 
land, and the G. M. 
Basford Company is 
the new advertising 
agency for the com- 
pany. The appoint- 
ments are further 
steps in the com- 
pany’s postwar ex- 
pansion program. 

Mr. Paul’s techni- 
cal and business ex- 
perience includes 
management of sales, 
advertising, and pub- 
lic relations with the 
Air-Maze Corpora- 
tion, and executive 


Russell 


ager 





Francis M. Paul 


sales promotion activities for the F. C. 
Company 

a diversified line 
waterproofing 
flooring and 


Tremco products include 


of paints, varnishes, enamels, 


and glazing compounds, and 


roofing materials 


Air-Speed Tool Appoints 
Agency 


Air-Speed Tool Company, Los Angeles, has 
appointed Booker-Cooper, Inc. to handle its 
advertising. 

K. W. Anderson is the account executive 
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TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 

Jackson Carroll Paper Company 

Knoxville. . Southern Paper Company 

Memphis Tayloe Paper Company 

Nashville Bond-Sanders Paper Co 
TEXAS 

Austin Carpenter Paper Company 

Dallas ; ; ° n : 

Fort Worth 7 : 

Harlingen . . : 

Houston L. S. Bosworth Co. Inc. 

Lubbock Carpenter Paper Company 

San Antonio....... - - . 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City . .Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond........ Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 

0 ee Zellerbach Paper Company 

0 eee Bs 7 

. |} a ys 5 7 

aS eee = - . 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee The Bouer Paper Compaty 


EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports Inc., New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC — New York 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Established 1872 «+ 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 + 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 + 155 Sansome St., San Francisco! 
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Time: Spring of 1940. Place: Kimberly-Clark mill. 
“That's it, we'll call it Levelcoat,” they agreed as they stood admiring 
: the first run of this revolutionary new paper. Here was a printing paper 
to fill a long felt need. Here was a machine-coated paper with the smooth- 
ness and beauty of more costly coated papers. 


\ eee low Levcleoat As pioneers in the field of machine-processed papers, it was natural 


~ 


~ that the men in Kimberly-Clark should develop these improved machine- 
; coated printing papers — called Levelcoat. Years of exhaustive scientific 
Wee’ horn research and experiment brought about a formula for a richer, whiter, 
— more even coating . . . and the method of applying it did the trick! This 

. made possible a process that produced papers which excelled in printa- 
bility and readability. 


ste 


Pompany 
hus Levelcoat was born. And since then the name Levelcoat has come 
company to mean finest-quality papers to printers, advertisers and buyers. 
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—and He Reads 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERING! 





Whether he’s reading blue- 
prints or checking an opera- 
tion out in the mud—the 
C. E. always thinks in terms 
of materials and equipment. 
That’s the reason he wants 
information about your prod- 
uct—and why he’s so keen 
about his personal journal-— 


CIVIL ENGINEERING! 


Here he shares with 18,400 
fellow members of the Ameri- 
canSociety of Civil Engineers, 
engineering articles that are 
built to meet his professional 
requirements . . . and adver- 
tising messages that keep him 
posted on your product de- 
velopments. 


Buying Interest Proved By 
“Tested Readership” 

In CIVIL ENGINEER- 

ING’S “Catalog Digest”’ sec- 

tions you'll find ample proof 

of the Civil Engineer’s active 







A. P. Greensfelder, Chairman, Fruin-Colnon Con- 
tracting Co., constructors of railroad terminals, 
bridges, industrial plants and commercial structures. 


interest in your developments. 
Over 2,900 coupons were re- 
turned to us from three ap- 
pearances of an average of 
75 listings. Investigate now 
how CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING’S pre-testing offer can 
work for you. 


Mr.Greensfelder: 


‘In the present mechanized era, 
speed and maximum efficien- 
cies are of the utmost impor- 
tance in the highly competitive 
field of construction. It is vital 
that engineering constructors 
use the right equipment in the 
right places at the right time. 
Manufacturers of equipment 
should place the advantages of 
their products constantly be- 
fore cwil engineers. They are 
the dominating factors in the 
construction industry.” 














CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED FOR AND BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 














This ad is from a campaign currently being 
run by Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 
Ky., which it dubs its ‘plant series.’ Each od 
deals with a different Reynolds plant, and em 
phasizes how new developments, additions and 
expansions in each are helping to fill the poy 
envelopes of its own employes, and conversely 
those of the companies making the equipment 
which must be purchased to set up these new 
departments and operations 


Steel Capacity Shortage 
in 1947 


In the estimation of a gross national 
produce—the value of all goods and 
services produced—totaling $170 bil- 
lions annually by the last quarter of 
1947, some government analysts fore- 
see a shortage of steel capacity in tw 
years. 

Business Week states: “Translating 
this into the autos, farm machinery 
electrical equipment, machine tools 
construction, and ships that industr 
should be wanting at that level o 
gross national product, the analyst 
came out with a figure of between 
105,000,000 and 110,000,000 ingot 
tons of steel a year, 15 per cent to? 
per cent higher than peak wartim 
output.” 











Aeronautical Engineering 
Catalog Out 


The Institute of the Aeronautic: 
Sciences began distribution of its o! 
ficial annual “Aeronautical Enginee* 
ing Catalog,” 1945 edition, las 
month. 

Published as a reference guide, t& 
publication contains specifications 
engineering data on aircraft product 
and lists the sources of supply of mot 
than 2000 items for aeronautical é 
signers and engineers. A mass of tect 
nical information on aircraft produc 
newly available is included. 
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Aggressive selling and promotion 
need persuasive films to complete the picture 


1} gesarege nsvag WAR SERVICE won movies 
their wings—ask the Army and Navy, 
or the men who handled production and 
personnel problems during the war. All agree 
that motion pictures are the quickest, most 
graphic, most convincing way to hammer 
ideas home . . . and make ’em stick! 


“Make them stick”—any salesman knows 
what that means. Sales managers know the 
tremendous amount of effort it takes to attain 
that objective ... and most know that sales- 
promotional films can do the job easier .. . 
faster . . . than any other medium. What all 


Sales-Promotional Films 


DRAMATIZE .. . DEMONSTRATE . .. CONVINCE 


DUSTRIAL MARKETING, November, 1945 


may not know is how much easier this has 
become . . . faster than ever before, thanks to 
war-born technics, better distribution, and 
improved equipment. 


The opportunities opened by promotional 
films demand your consideration . . . in meet- 
ing stiffer competition. 

Your commercial producer, an expert on 
planning highly professional movies and slide 
films, can help you right from the start. Call 
him in now and get your films under way. 


EastTMAN Kopak Company y 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 





“Three American Microscope Builders” .. . 


A History with a History 


@ How one man’s deep interest in the 
early leaders and their pioneering in 
his industry resulted in the publication 
over a decade later of a unique insti- 
tutional book, is the story behind the 
stories in “Three American Microscope 
Builders” recently published by Amer- 


ican Optical Company (formerly 
Spencer Lens Company) Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Almost 15 years ago, K. G. Nib- 
lack, now advertising manager of 
American Optical, first heard of the 
traditions of Charles A. Spencer, the 
first American builder of microscopes, 
while working in the advertising de- 
partment of Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company. His curiosity aroused, Mr. 
Niblack talked with Edward Bausch 
about Mr. Spencer and became con- 
vinced that there was an interesting 
story in the background. From that 
time on, his curiosity grew to a deep 
interest, and coupled with persistance 
and a scholar’s ability to dig out the 
facts, he was able to bring to light 
a complete history of the early days 
of the optical industry. 

This labor of love is best described 
by Mr. Niblack, who says: 

“When I joined the Spencer or- 
ganization in 1936, I asked many old 
timers here about the early days of 
the company and especially about the 


founder. After several years, I became 
convinced that most of the informa- 
tion that people had was legend and I 
set out to obtain the facts? 

“About 1939, I set up a series of 
looseleaf notebooks covering the his- 
tory and every time I ran across a good 
reference, I asked one of my assistants 
to obtain a photostat from the library. 
Some of the things that turned up 
were so interesting that I started a 
systematic hunt myself and went 
through all of the scientific periodicals 
between 1850 and 1880 checking each 
index for the word Spencer or micro- 
scope. 

“From this search, we soon had 
bulging volumes of photostats and we 
decided to publish the pertinent data 
in a form that would make it avail- 
able to our employes and all others 
who are interested in the microscope. 

“I enlisted the aid of Dr. O. W. 
Richards of our scientific staff, who 
had done considerable historic re- 
search, and we eventually were ready 
with the initial edition of 50,000 
copies. These were distributed to indi- 
viduals who use microscopes in col- 
leges, universities and _ laboratories 
generally.” 

The 75-page book, which tells in a 
highly interesting fashion the story of 
the Spencers, father and son, and 
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The cover and two inside pages from “Three American Microscope Builders,” recently issued by 

American Optical Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The inside pages show one of the interesting etchings 

used to depict the early stages of development in the industry, and one of the many reproductions 
of documentary material included 


Robert B. Tolles, is handsomely bound 


in 


title embossed in green. Printed on 
antique stock in brown, and liberally 
illustrated with historical engravings, 
and etchings by Alex Levy, the book 
has been exceptionally well received. 


emeritus of histology and embryology, 
Cornell University, sounded the gener- 


al 
to 


the wisdom and generosity of the 
Spencer 
av 
utes 
fundamental steps in the optics of the 
microscope. . . 


Advertising Manager Niblack couldn’ 
resist adding, “Naturally, we expect 
benefits in good will 
advertising!” 
the prime requisite. In the business of 
marketing, a good idea without sales 
appeal and purpose is as meaningless 


as 


you like. Just as a man finds the right 
hat by trying on a few—a man finds 
the right job by working at several.’ 


booklet, 


Here?”’ 







heavy ripple ivory velum with the 


~ 


In a foreword, S. H. Gage, professor 


note of acceptance: “I am gratified 
add a word .. . in appreciation of 


Lens Company in making 
ailable to microscopists these trib- 
to Americans who took such 


” 


True to his profession, Historian- 





it’s good 
which after all, is 


an extra set of eyebrows. 


e Allis-Chalmers Become: 
Alma Mater for Experi. 
ence-Seeking Students 


“Explore all jobs—to find the on 


This headline from a spread in th 
“Where Do We Go From 
recently published by the 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, is the 
keynote of the company’s two-year 
engineering graduate training cours 
established to allow graduate engineer 


to 


of 


become acquainted with all phase 
industrial operation and to roun 


out their academic training with prac- 
tical experience. 


The 


course 


how the 


booklet explains 
ofhet 


coordinates shop and 


work in a program designed to fit i» 


dividual aims and abilities. In 


pply- 


ing this plan, the graduate engineer * 
given great flexibility in laying ov 


his course. After discussion of expert 
ence, aptitudes, and preferences wit 


A 





an experienced advisor, a_ trainin 
schedule with a related sequence & 
jobs is projected. P 
In progressing from one job to E 
other, the individual’s idea ma§ Mwy 
change, in which case his course ! 
INDU 
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New Eo 02 UIPMENT BDdese 


A i r 


- CAN DO FOR you 





SEE THIS BOOKLET 


Explains why New EquipMeENT DIGEST 
produces results...why you'll 
want to include it in your 

1946 advertising 


program. 





PAYS FOR ITSELF WITH 
RESULTS YOU CAN SEE! 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


EPENTON BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 1 3, OHIO 


NEW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street PHILADELPHIA (39): 118 No. Dewey St. © CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. © LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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modified to coincide with the 
objectives. 

At the end of the course, the en- 
gineer graduates with recognition 
from the company and becomes a full- 
fledged member of the Allis-Chalmers’ 
engineering staff. 

Also discussed is the recently in- 
augurated program of graduate study 
in cooperation with the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. This program 
provides professional and technical ed- 
ucation on the graduate school level, 
leading to a master’s degree. The 
classes are taught by Illinois Institute 
teachers. 

This arrangement makes possible a 
combination of study and research 
with practical experience in connec- 
tion with analysis and working out of 


Through the 


study, graduate engineers 


on-the-job problems. 
classroom 
are acquainted with the company, its 
products and policies. Basic 
methods and procedures, applied psy- 
chology in basic and ad- 
vanced engineering theory, production 


sales 
business, 


and sales problems—all as they relate 
to A-C products—are studied. 


e Durez Profits by a 
Substitution 


Overtime work in the laboratory of 
war produced thousands of new prod- 
ucts for peacetime use. One of the 
primary problems in the marketing of 
these newcomers is creating awareness 
of their existence on the part of the 


prospective buyer. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., effected a 


Pe re 6 a ee me ee 
a ee 
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new 


simple but effective approach to the 
questions by substituting one issue of 
its external publication “Durez Plas- 


tics News,” with a neatly done-up 
four-page folder introducing its new 
products. 

The company reasoned that the men 
on its mailing list, most of whom are 
company officials, would not wade 
through lengthy technical material, 
but that a concise brochure highlight- 
ing the varied uses of its phenolic 
resins and molding compounds would 
receive their attention. And it did. 

In commenting on the results of the 
introductory folder, H. S. Spencer, 
the company’s advertising manager, 
said: 

“The results have proved that the 
effort was worth while and have shown 
us that what we thought might be the 
case, quite generally, was true. Un- 
consciously, we assumed that these 
people interested in plastics and in 
Durez products knew more about 
them than they actually did. The 
mailing has brought some very inter- 
esting returns and in a total several 
times greater than a routine issue of 
the “News’.” 

The folder was printed in green and 
black on white with screening used to 
gain an additional color texture. The 
cover sets the theme for the inside 
pages by using a simplified equation 
which goes, 

Durez = Phenolic Resins = 
Molding Compounds 
Industrial Resins 
Oil Soluble Resins 

At the top of each of the following 
pages is a small reproduction of the 
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This four-page two-color folder was substituted for a regular issue of its external house organ by 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., for the purpose of introducing newly developed products. Results 
have shown it to be an effective inquiry-getter. Story on this page 


68 


equation referring to the product diis- 
cussed on. that page. 

Page 1 (see illustration) is devoted 
to molding compounds and consists of 
a large table showing the materia! in 
these compounds are used, the typical 
properties of each and a picture of 
the type of product produced. 

Page 2 describes industrial resins 
A large picture of the product made 
from each type appears over a block 
of copy describing the resin and its 
particular qualities. Page 3 employs 
the same technique in discussing oil 
soluble resins. 


e Employes’ Suggestions 
Aid Management 


Employe suggestion systems are 
being increasingly adopted by business 
companies because they are now 
known to be a valuable management 
aid which helps reduce cost of oper- 
ations, increases efficiency and im- 
proves employe relations. 

Since each employe spends hours 
performing one or a few functions, he 
is often better informed concerning 
the details of the work than is the 
supervisor and his suggestions for im- 
provement of the work should be 
solicited, according to the plan. 

Employe suggestion systems date 
back to 1880 but knowledge of how 
to make them work uniformly well 
has become widespread only in recent 
years. 

This knowledge is now being util- 
ized by many companies operating 
employe suggestions systems to the 
extent that the proportion of ac- 
cepted suggestions now averages about 
25 per cent and is much higher for 
some individual types of business. 

To encourage the use of employ: 
suggestion systems by small business, 
the Commerce Department has te- 
leased, ““An Employe Suggestion Sys- 
tem for the Small Plant or Store’ 
which, the Department states, can b 
used by small factory or distributive 
or service business. 

The system was drawn up by th 
Division of Small Business, Bureau 0 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce wit! 
the cooperation of many persons {2 
miliar with the operation and objec: 
tives of such activities, and according 
to the Commerce Department, 
simple and neither difficult nor & 
pensive to operate. 

Copies of the employe suggestio# 
system may be obtained  withow 
charge upon application to the De 
partment of Commerce, Bureau © 
Foreign and Domestic Commertt 
Washington 25, D. C., or any Com 
merce Department field office. 
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cover design retaining the part of the 
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Metat-WorkInc EQuipMENT 
answers the need for a new 
equipment publication in the 

metal working field 














Fifty-five units of space 
were placed by 45 lead- 
ing advertisers in the 
first issue (November). 
December issue closes paFH 
November 5th 





Se - 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 











25,000 MONTHLY CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 


Carefully selected, checked and controlled (free) .circulation consisting of names of 
individuals who influence the purchasing of metal-working equipment, machines, parts, 
tools, materials, etc. Among industries reached, where -working equipment is essen- 
tial, are: Agricultural Machinery and Implements; Automobiles, Airplanes, and all Motor- 
driven Vehicles; Automotive and Aviation Parts and Accessories; Boilers, and 
Tanks; Business Machines; Electrical Machinery and Apparatus; ines and other Prime 
Movers; Food and Chemical Machinery; Machine Parts and Unit Mechanisms; Machine 
Tools; Machinery, Metal-working and Non-metal-working; Maintenance and rc 
Shops; Materials for Machine and Metal Products Manufacture; Miscellaneous Metal 
Products; Portable and Small Tools; Pumps, pressors, Blowers and Fans; Screw 
Machine and other Bar-stock Products. 


* eet eras 










1/9 page — 314” x 4%4” — $100.00 per issue 

2/9 page — 34%" x 95%4” — $196.00 per issue 

One-ninth and two-ninth units are 

sold, but several separate units may be 
Agency Commission — 15 





For the first time, a publication limited entirely to new equipment, machinery, tools, 
parts, materials, applications and literature. 


For the first time, an ing newspaper-type of trade paper with all advertising 
mext to reading matter, with advertising restri to size. 

For the first time,, inquiries made easy through a well controlled and quick acting 
publisher's inquiry system. 

The Sutton Publishing Company, Inc., publishers of METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT, 
started a similar type of publication, ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, in the electrical field in 
October 1941. For the past four years it has broken many publishing records in the 


electrical field — among others being 100% request circulation and a six month's average 
of over 7,500 inquiries per month to the publisher (with many more going direct to 
advertisers). Check a copy of ELECTRICAL 
wise available. 


UIPMENT — sending for one if not other- 





A four- pre-publication issue is yours for the asking. It shows format, type of contents 
and samples of advertising; it lists units of space with sizes and costs; it outlines the 
ideas behind METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT, the con- 
trolled circulation and inquiry system; it gives a brief 
md of the Sutton Publishing Company and 
organization behind this new publication. 


Aion. 








Metat-WorKING EQuIPpMEN 


Published by SUTTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. — 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Also publishers of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 














[ CONTINUED FROM Pace 33] 


Printing Conditions 


eight months of 1945 up to Augus 
31 for the GPO. 

GPO work runs to Army and Navy 
field manuals which are produced on 
the same equipment used for publica. 
tion printing and the government 
pressure is on the same printers which 
do publication work. 

Printers customers who normally 
purchase a large volume of advertis. 
ing printing and catalogs have been 
out of the market during the war be- 
cause their plants were engaged in war 
work. 

These companies are reconverting t 
civilian production and the advertis- 
ing which they have been planning 
during the last four years now makes 
its appearance and these customers 
want service from their regular 
printers. 

Publishers have experienced this in 
the increase of advertising. 

Now publishers want more page: 
and more color. In Pittsburgh, the 
statement was made by several well- 
known publication printers that in 
1940, publication printers had one 
color form for every five black forms 
Now there are ten color forms for 
every black form. 

Thus, the demand of publishers for 
more pages and more color is at least 
§0 per cent greater than the available 
printing capacity. 

The general impression throughout 
the industry and among the customer: 
of printers is that there should be in 
the relatively near future, a large a- 
sortment of new printing equipment 
much better in every respect than was 
available prior to the war. 

In checking up on this situation, w: 
find as follows: 

Most of the larger printing equip- 
ment manufacturers produced war 
products during the past four years 
They are now faced with a plant re 
conversion problem in order to again 
be in a position to turn out their reg- 
ular products, including printing 
presses, offset presses, bindery equip- 
ment, etc. 

One of the largest of these manv- 
facturing concerns is located in Chi- 
cago and in discussing the matter, W 
find that it is greatly handicapped '* 
getting back into production of print 
ing presses because of the OPA pric 
ceiling on castings. 

Foundries producing castings 0 
press manufacturers are not interest’ 
in selling their product at the ceilings 
price placed on it by the OPA, whic! 
is the price which prevailed betwee! 
Octéber, 1941 and February, 1942. It 
the OPA removes this restriction, cast 
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ings will again be available, but if 
there is more delay in this matter, it 
will hold up the production of print- 
ing equipment for a _ considerable 
period, 

In addition, these 
have a labor problem in negotiating 
with unions very similar to the prob- 
lem which is faced by printers and 
other manufacturers. There is also a 
retraining the 


manufacturers 


problem involved in 
help which was employed during the 
war period now that these plants are 
being reconverted to manufacturing 
their regular product. 

From the time castings are received, 


> 
sf Yseef ve 
lm rid? iv Readers 


; 


;, 


[EX 





té ld hy Sel 


a minimum period of four months 
must elapse before a printing press 
can be turned out and this illustrates 
why no new printing presses, for ex- 
ample, will be available for some time. 

The forecast has been made that it 
will be at least one and one-half years 
before the printing press manufactur- 
ers of the USA will reach peak pro- 
duction. 

MANPOWER SITUATION. The 
printing industry in Chicago, like 
many other industries, is suffering 
from an acute labor shortage. 

A large number of employes are in 
the armed services and very few have 


Textile Industry 


AGI 


fo [he 








yet returned. A smaller number lef: 
work in war plants. 


The demand for printing on th 


part of the gov ernment and commer 












cial customers has made it necessary 
for printers to work as much overtime 
as the employes will stand. It ha 
forced printers to do everything pos 
sible to obtain help. Many old retired 
employes have returned to work 
women have done men’s work as fa 
as possible and even the officers of the 
companies have done work in the shop 
on many occasions in order to help 
meet the delivery date. 

As men in the armed forces return 
this manpower shortage will be re 
lieved to some extent, but even if 10 
per cent return, we will still be short 
No apprentices have been trained for 
several years. 

THE PAPER SITUATION. The 
problem of training help for printer 
was a major topic at the Pittsburgh 
meeting and plans are being worked 
out to provide training on printing 
operations for returned veterans and 
other young people interested in learn. 
ing the printing trades. 

Inventories in mill and 
warehouses are practically non-existent 
or at least at the irreducible minimum 
and it will require several months be. 
fore they can be built up to a point 
where proper service can be rendered 
The pent-up demand for paper is enor- 
mous. There is no necessity in going 
into obvious reasons, but the result 
will be that supply and demand wi 
be out of balance for many months t 
come. 

Speculative buying and duplication 
of orders placed with the mills ar 
complicating the paper picture at this 
time. The purchase of paper mills by 
large publishers, such as, Life, Tim 
and Curtis, will naturally elimina 
the paper which these mills have bees 
selling to other customers. 

The demand for paper at this tim 
is far beyond the supply. One author 
ity states that operations are about 
95 per cent and demand more tha 
125 per cent. 

To summarize, the overall supplie 
of pulp are on the increase, consider 
ing both rate of importation and pros 
pects of growing supplies. Consump 
tion restrictions are or have been lifted 
There is a productive capacity am 
with increased supplies of material am 
manpower, increased production ¥ 
result. However, inventories must & 
replaced, the demand for paper is @ 
the increase and any definite improve 
ment in the availability of paper ' 
meet the increased demand will proe 
ably be one of gradual improvemet 
over a period of many months. 


merchant 


From a talk before a recent meeting of ' 
Chicago Business Papers Association 
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ting set to manufacture postwar prod- 
ucts on a new scale. 

Such mobility in distribution is pos- 
sible only through the application of 
“Directed Distribution,” MACHIN- 
ERY’S carefully executed coverage 
Plan of more than fifteen years stand- 
ing. Through it, MACHINERY keeps 


track of individual buyers of equip- 


ment, material and supplies. Through 


itt MACHINERY follows this selected 


‘| executive-personnel from their war 


jobs to their peace jobs — a feature 
of inestimable value at this particu- 
lar time. 


Directed Distribution, combined with 


MACHINERY’S high quality net-paid 
circulation, provides the only answer 
to the advertiser's desire for an ideal 
coverage. It is the only possible way 
for your advertisements to reach all 
the most important factors of active 
buying-power influences. 

MACHINERY is the one publication 
of prestige and standing in the tech- 
nical engineering field which devel- 
oped, and which maintains, this ef- 
fective method of coverage. Let 


MACHINERY'S “Circulation Analy- 


sis’ tell you the whole detailed story 


.. send for your copy. 





MACHINERY 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS THE LEADING TECHNICAL 





MONTHLY OF THE METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES 


148 LAFAYETTE STREET 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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True department store “of building is L. Grossman’s, with head- 
quarters in Quincy. Mass. Smart merchandisers of plumbing and 
heating equipment and appliances. in addition to a full stock of 
building materials, they look to BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS each 
month for ideas and suggestions to better their business. 








[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 42] * 


Reducing Sales Load 


in the coal field or the textile field; 
I am talking about sales research whose 
purpose is to discover what specific 
problems your particular customers 
have in connection with your product 
or service. 

Why do they use—or fail to use— 
your type of product? 

Why do they use—or fail to use— 
your particular make? 

What problems do they have in con- 
nection with selecting the product 
they buy? 

What operating difficulties do they 
have with your product or competi- 
tive products? 

What servicing or maintenance 
problems do they have? 

Do they have any interest in your 
type of product? If not, why not? 

What is the relation of your product 
to the successful carrying out of the 
customers’ job? 

How thoroughly does he understand 
this point? 

Only through sales research, mostly 
in the field, can you get the answers 
to questions like these, and even 50, 
the right answers will not come unless 
the study is made sincerely from the 
viewpoint of finding out how you can 
increase your helpfulness to customers 
in carrying out his job. Selfish, self- 
centered research isn’t research at all. 

But let’s assume that you have done 
a thorough and sound sales research 
job. 

Then I want to say that there still 
isn’t any point in it; that it is just 
money thrown away from an adver- 
tising viewpoint unless advertising 
men have raised their sights and use 
the information that has been gath- 
ered as the foundation for a program 
designed to fill in as many of the sales 
gaps as possible with advertising. 

This can’t be done if the under- 
standing of the role of industrial ad- 
vertising is narrow. 

Sales research, in short, can provide 
an intimate picture of your problems 
in serving your customer and prospects 
well. It will show you what you must 
do in order to capitalize your best 
markets and applications; your mar- 
ginal markets and applications. It will 
provide you with a sound and sure 
guide as to what should go into your 
advertising in order to make it fully 
effective in building sales for your 
company. 

It will make it possible for you © 
do the sort of job that will grow 
orders for your salesmen to harvest a 
lower cost and less effort. 


From q talk before a recent meeting of the 
Chicago chapter of the National Industria! Ad- 
vertisers Association. 
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aie The CENSUS says the food field is BIG—HUGE. 

The annual $10,600,000,000 value of its products exceeds by 
mony BILLIONS the annual value of automobiles—washing ma- 
nswers chines—clothing or gasoline and oil. It buys 1/5 of ALL 
en $0, raw materials—I/9 of ALL industrial fuel—!/6 of ALL 
unless purchased powers—uses 13 per cent of ALL motors in 
= a industry. 
me The CENSUS says 27,00! plants do 84.5 per cent of the 
~~ business. When a figure less than this is considered, it is 
tomers probably due to thinking of corporations as “plants”. . . 
, self- i.e., in counting the “BIG FIVE" packers as only FIVE 
at all. plants—General Mills Corporation as only ONE—the 
> Borden Company as only ONE—when as a matter of 
e done pany 

P fact these SEVEN companies represent literally SCORES 
search of establishments whose executive personnel controls 

purchases. 
re still Think in terms of over 27,000 plants—think BIG—act 
is just BIS in your avertising plans—buy the BIGGEST 
adver- “quality” coverage. FOOD PREVIEW offers the 
a ; BIGGEST circulation of the right men in the right 
a. RRS \ plants and—because it gives Advertisers the 
ES SS ww / — ~~ I BREAKS—it naturally produces the BIGGEST 
rath- pares 8 " results. 
ogram " 
e sales > 6 
y 4 
] 2 for the Advertiser 
under- 
al ad- UNIQUE FORMAT BEST BET NOW ADVERTISING RATES 
side 25,000 eo me in These Food 12 pages, per page.......... $290.00 
a . Bdvertal on Every Page Manufacturing Industries > ‘nies ‘par odes. 293.00 
»biem —maximum reader interest from cov- Bakery Products 0 ieee, | ee eee 296.00 
s pects er to cover Beverages, Alcoholic & Non-alcoholic Or re at et . 
must No “Solid” Advertising Secti Canned, Preserved & Dehydrated Foods 3 pages, per page.......... 336.00 
- best ; a “hurdles'’ for ene senens Confectionery & Chocolate Products 2 pages, per page.......... 356.00 
acer to jump Dairy Products— 
mar- . . y f page, OOF POPS... 2.25 .86% 376.00 
7 . No Advertisement “Buried” in Back Milk, Ice Cream, Butter 
t will —every ad has equal opportunity Frozen Foods 18 pages, per page.......... 288.00 
| sure ae Les Plat Grain Products—Flour, Cereals, Meals, 24 pages, per page.. 285.00 
. Issue Lies Fla ole. 
¢ “ile —reader can see ALL your copy Ice & Cold Storage Combination rates with 
tt . . “Breathing Space” for All ae & Meat Products CHEMICAL PREVIEW 
0 s 2 ar 
Advertising 7 allied fine Advertising Pages are 7" x 10"—frac- 
No Mechanical Problems (Flavors, Pickles, Vinegar, Gelatine, tional pages also accepted. 
ol —same size space as standard papers Oils & Fats, etc.) Advertising agencies—I5 per cent... 
£ —plates are interchangeable Equipment Mfrs. & Consultants Cash Discount 2 per cent, 10 days. 
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COMMERCIAL 
AIR CONDITIONING 


HERE'S tomorrow's great market 
— 130,000,000 and more Americans who will demand air 
conditioning in their postwar daily living. They'll want air 
conditioning in the plants, stores and office buildings in which 
they work. ..in the homes, hotels and apartments where 
they live . . . in department stores, doctors’ offices, beauty 
shops, restaurants, theatres — wherever they shop or spend 


leisure hours ...on trains, boats, planes. 


it's a market barely scratched—a market that from the 
manufacturers’ standpoint will dollar volume in eight figures 
annually, and will not reach saturation for a great many 
years—a market that air conditioning manufacturers are look- 


ing forward to, making definite plans for right now. 


If you would reach the manufacturers and all the key men 
in every branch of the air conditioning and refrigeration industry 
—the men who build, sell and install equipment—tell the story 
of your products effectively in Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 


tion News, the “weekly newspaper of the industry” they read. 











| [CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 36] 


U. S. Backs Exporters 


Work along this line has moved 
ahead, even though transportation and 
exchange difficulties still close off 
many countries. Government people 
'are aware that exporters are anxious 
to reestablish old contacts or find new 
| ones for requests for the lists are pour- 
ing in at better than five hundred a 
week. 

Private publishers and government 
are both assuming that export adver- 
tising will be a much bigger activity 
than ever before. And behind the pri- 
vate export advertising will be a new 
official overseas “public relations” 
program, unheard of before the war. 

This program, under direction of 
former ad man William Benton, is a 
State Department function, inherited 
from the overseas branch of the Of- 
‘fice of War Information. 

The nature and scope of the pro- 
gram are still under discussion, but 
the philosophy of it is well known— 
it is to keep other peoples informed 
about America, and to make sure that 
the facts about this country are 
available to counteract anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda and prejudices. 

Mr. Benton was told by President 
Truman to “assist private enterprises 
engaged in the dissemination of in- 
formation abroad, and to supplement 
them in those specialized information- 
al activities in which commercial or 
other limitations make it difficult for 
private concerns to carry on.” 
































































Presumably, most of the news and 
information is to be carried by the 
commercial wire services and privatel} 
owned periodicals. But Mr. Benton 
says that wherever these private fa- 
cilities are unwilling or unable to op- 
erate, his organization will be on hand. 





In general, he is to do a “public 
relations” job, using “libraries” to pro- 
vide background and current informa- 
tion about this country. These /:- 
'braries are to provide writers and 
groups in foreign countries with fac- 
tual information. Attached to the li- 
braries would be a small staff ot 
“public affairs” officials to see that J — 
the material is distributed. 





Whatever role this “public rela- 
tions” organization plays, the chiel 
reliance must remain with the com: 
mercial attachés who send in_ the 
report on market conditions and pro- 
vide on-the-spot assistance to busines 
men abroad. 


At the moment, this foreign servic 
jis under careful study by a specia 
| business advisory committee represent: 
|ing national business and export 4 
|sociations set up by the State ané 
|Commerce Departments to provide 
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PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY 





2 EDITIONS 


For 42 years we have served the buyers who count most in export mar- 
kets—executive management in Industry, Government, Transportation 
and Commerce —the men who look to America for guidance in reestab- 
lishing world trade. 

Get your sales story across to the men who specify and buy. These two 
editions will carry your message forcefully to 30,000 carefully selected 
buyers each month in all available world markets. 

Our advertisers know from experience the substantial inquiries and 
orders resulting from advertisements in our English and Spanish editions. 


Starting with the 1946 issues, agency 
commission 15%, cash discount 2% 
on both old and new business. 
Make Your Reservations NOW for the January, 43rd Annual Editions 


WORLD’S BUSINESS & GUIA 


The Export Business Publications 
J. E. SITTERLEY & SONS, INC., Publishers, 440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 4-08640 “a -@)-- 

















doing. 


The advisory committee is made up 


of representatives of the U. S. Cham- 


ber of Commerce, the NAM, CED, 


National Council of American Im- 
porters, National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, International Chamber of Com. 
merce and the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade. Its discussions will 
cover the regulations and instructions 
governing economic reporting of the 
foreign service, promotion and protec- 
tion of foreign trade, and the record 
of the foreign service in rendering 
direct aid to importers, exporters and 
other business men visiting or resident 
abroad. 

As the foreign service gets its new 
instructions, the number and quality 
of Commerce Department reports is 
scheduled to grow. Much of the 
change will be in the direction of spot 
analyses of conditions abroad, and de- 
tailed market surveys by country and 
commodity. In full swing, the reports 
will cover conditions and trends, ex- 
isting and potential markets, trade 
and investment opportunities, changes 
in tariffs and regulations. 

Special emphasis will be placed on 
the needs of the small business man, 
for Secretary Wallace wants him to 
get as big a share as possible in this 
$10 billion business. 

One new development in recent 
weeks is a proposal for more informa- 
tion on imports, with the idea of 
demonstrating how imports can be ab- 
sorbed into our economy without 
threatening or destroying domestic in- 
dustries. 

At the moment, Washington is 
more alarmed about the import prob- 
lem than the export problem, for it is 
assumed that eventually dollar ex- 
change will dry up unless we are able 
to import more than we are exporting. 

in the immediate future the foreign 
markets for heavy capital goods, dur- 
ables and services is considered un- 
limited. Yet there appears to be onl} 
a limited amount of luxury items, ra¥ 
materials and services to be had im 
return. More dollar exchange will be 
created by Americans traveling abroad. 

If the $10 billion export business, 
with its yield of five million jobs at 
home is to be a continuing project, 
Secretary Wallace and most other ad- 
ministration people believe we at 
going to have to find foreign goods 
to buy. One way that can be done 
it is believed, is for American busines 
men who go abroad to sell America® 
goods, to look around to see what 
foreign products they can buy an¢ 
resell in our domestic market. 
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business men’s comments on the qual- 
ity of the job the foreign service is 
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Industrial marketers, intent on developing more 
effective and economical ways to turn prospects 
into customers, are now applying to their cata- 
logs the same principle of specialization which 
has proved so successful in advertising and per- 
sonal selling. 

On close scrutiny, many have discovered the 
alleged institutional value of the general catalog 
to be largely a matter of tradition and habit — 
a carryover from the days before industrial mar- 
keting became the subject of painstaking study 
and planning. As a result, fewer catalogs say 
Look at all the things we make and more say Here 
is what we offer for your specific need. 

Catalog distribution also specialized 

Scores of companies have found it to be a 
short and logical step from specialized catalog 
design to specialized catalog distribution via 
Sweet’s Files. One example is shown here. If you 
are not already following this plan, you will 
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want to look into the possible advantages it 


has for you. 


What is Sweet’s? 

Sweet’s Catalog Service is a product informa- 
tion system for sellers and buyers in each of 
industry’s seven major market groups. The ele- 
ments of Sweet’s information system are 

(1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the 

products of hundreds of companies having 

common markets and 


(2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files 

to qualified buying factors. 

Reversing the procedure by which catalogs are 
distributed with the request that they be filed, 
the Sweet’s system pre-files them before distri- 
bution. This simple and effective control assures 
their instant accessibility at all times in each 
recipient's office. 

Seven Sweet’s Files (each consisting of one or 
more bound volumes) serve industry’s major 
market groups. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Sweet’s File, Architectural 

Sweet’s File for Builders 

Sweet’s File, Engineering 
POWER ° 

Sweet’s File for Power Plants 
MANUFACTURING 

Sweet’s File for Product Designers 


Sweet’s File for the Mechanical Industries 
Sweet’s File for the Process Industries 


For further details, please see the Market Data 
Book or call in Sweet’s local District Manager. 






SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office . . NEW YORKI8 . . 119 West 40th Street 
BOSTON 16 31 St. James Avenue 
BUFFALO 2 361 Delaware Avenue 
CHICAGO 54 700 Merchandise Mart 


CINCINNATI 2 
CLEVELAND 15 
Glia T. . 
LOS ANGELES 13 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
PITTSBURGH 22 
ST. LOUIS 1 


American Building 

1422 Euclid Avenue 

. 2457 Woodward Avenue 
. 816 West 5th Street 

. 1321 Arch Street 
Professional Building 

. 721 Olive Street 
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GRAPHIC GRAFLEX PHOTOGRAPHY 
By Willard D. Morgan and 
Henry M. Lester 

Published by Morgan & Lester, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
Price: $4.00 

“Graphic Graflex Photography” is a new 
source book for users of larger cameras, which 
covers all the important procedures from the 
most elementary to the most advanced. Keep- 



















ing pace with modern developments in photog- 
raphy, the chapter on publicity photography 
will be of special interest to advertising and 


publicity men 


Books for Marketing Men 





Other specialized fields which are presented 
include illumination and its control, color 
photography, visual education and copying. 
THE SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYE 
PUBLICATION 

By Paul F. Biklen and Robert D. Breth 
Published by McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, 

New York 18 
Price: $2.00 

To those who are planning an employe pub- 
lication or are looking for new ways to im- 
prove their present one, “The Successful Em- 













































This annual cata- 
logue is the “book 
of the year” of the 
paper and pulp 
manufacturing in- 
dustry. Your prod- 
wet information in 
this beek tied in 
with reaular 
monthly adverti-- 
ing in The Paper 
Industry and Paper 
W orld will be pref 
table te you 












An unprecedented spending era 


The mills are satisfying a “hidden hunger” 
they never “starved” ... but war time rationing 
brought on deficiencies 
If you have the “vitamins or minerals” the industry 
needs, the receptive audience of The Paper Indus- 
try and Paper World is eager to know about them. 
You can “cash in” on this market through advertis- 
ing in The Paper Industry and Paper World 
(monthly magazine) and Paper and Pulp Mill 
Catalogue (the yearbook that is consulted daily). 
Place BOTH on your schedule. 








message 


Get your sales 
across to key men who 
read The Paper Industry 
and Paper World for in 
These men 
want and pay for the 
magazine of their choice 
because it is loaded with 
editorial 


formation. 


helpful matter 


and advertising. 


is at hand 


lack of this—lack of that. 





FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 5. ILL... 


ploye Publication” by Paul F. Biklen nd 
Robert D. Breth will be a practical manua 

Based on their experience in the public re. 
lations field, the book covers every aspect of 
house organs—organization, policies, distribu. 
tion, etc.—and offers many suggestions for 
producing a distinctive and useful employe 
publication. 

TEACHER OF BUSINESS 

Edited by G. D. Crain, Jr. 
Published by Advertising Publication:, 
Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11 
Price: $1.00 

The name of James H. McGraw is familia 
to everyone in the field of industrial jour 
nalism as the builder of the largest publishing 
organization in the world—the McGraw-Hi 
Publishing Company. Yet probably few are 
informed on his publishing philosophy which 
made him a leader in business journalism. 

In “Teacher of Business,” edited by G. D 
Crain, Jr., many of the fine contributions 
which Mr. McGraw made have been brought 
together as a record of his basic philosophy 
of editorial service. 

A short biographical sketch preceeds the 
principal papers, addresses and lectures, which 
were chosen as being representative of Mr 
McGraw’s work. 


THE ART OF LETTERING FOR 
REPRODUCTION 

By Willis Shook 
Published by The House of Little Books 
80 E. 11th Street, New York City 
Price: $1.00 

“The Art of Lettering for Reproduction 
by Willis Shook is a comprehensive book or 
the entire subject. Interesting and beneficial t 
both professionals and beginners in the adver- 
tising field, is the knowledge of lettering pre- 
sented in this book. 

Mr. Shook is at present the director of the 
Art Institute of Pittsburgh, and has been 
active in advertising for 30 years as a pro 
duction manager and art director. 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
COMMODITY SPECIFICATIONS 

Prepared by Paul A. Cooley and 
Ann E. Rapuzzi 
Copies obtained from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price: $4.00 

Of interest to manufacturers and purchas 
ing agents is the third edition of the “Na 
tional Directory of Commodity  Specifica 
tions.” This 1,300-page volume is a_ read} 
reference work in the field of standards and 
specifications. 

More than 35,000 commodity standards and 
specifications, formulated by trade associations 
are listed and briefly described. A comprehen 
sive index is provided which lists the com 
modities alphabetically, and the names ané 
addresses of the standardizing agencies from 
which copies of the specifications can be ob- 
tained, are also given. 

USE OF PHOTOGRAPHS IN LAYOUT 
By Felix Kraus 


Published by The House of Little Books, 
80 East 11th Street, New York City 
Price: $1.00 

Felix Kraus, well-known commercial # 
critic and writer on photography, offers va 
uable information to the layout art 
“Use of Photographs in Layout.” 

Based on years of experience in photograph 
both in this country and abroad, this nm 
book discusses the many possibilities of usit 
photographs to good advantage in advertising 
Included with Mr. Kraus’ authoritative ™ 
terial*are $3 photographs by noted artists 4% 
120 sketches by the author. 
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Estimates by several recognized authorities of the coal industry 
indicate total production will be from 550,000,000 to over 
600,000,000 tons per year through 1950 —figures not far below 
wartime tonnages! 


COAL COMPANY OFFICIALS CONFIDENT 


Coal company presidents—men in the best position to know— 
are confident of the strong future of the coal industry. In reply 
to a telegraphic survey reported in September COAL AGE 
company after company wired back “Expect demand to remain 
high” . . . “Outlook bright, immediate and long-range” . . . 
“Demand for coal will be strong for a long time” . . . Almost 
all replies stressed the necessity of installing the best machinery 
and equipment obtainable. 


MINES TO SPEND HEAVILY FOR EQUIPMENT 


186 representative companies, replying to COAL AGE questions 
concerning the need for modernizing and re-equipping, said their 
expenditures during 1946 will be large. 51 said they will be from 
$250,000 to $2,000,000, and that heavy spending will continue 
for several years to come. This means big business for manu- 
facturers of hundreds of items of machinery, equipment and 
supplies used throughout the huge coal industry. 


NOW is the time to concentrate your sales and advertising on this 
receptive market—to tap the reservoir of purchasing power 
built up by coal operators during war years. Tell your sales 
story—SELL your product to coal executives, supervisors and 
foremen, through the pages of their MUST magazine. paid for 
and preferred by coal men wherever coal is produced. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





530 WEST 42nd STREET 
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Only One Answer to 
Higher Labor Costs 


Strikes and labor difficulties throughout indus- 
try, plus the national policy of encouraging wage 
increases, have presented to management a prob- 
lem of major proportions. Regardless of any 
modifications which it is possible to work out 
in the immediate future, industry seems to be 
entering an era of much higher wages. 

There is only one solution to the problem as 
far as successful industrial operations are con- 
cerned. That is greater efficiency in production, 
through better methods, better materials and 
better machines. It also calls for greater efficiency 
on the part of labor, and a greater degree of 
cooperation in making use of the improved 
equipment which management provides for 
their use. 

Manufacturers of industrial equipment, whose 
engineers have succeeded in designing machines 
capable of producing more and better products, 
have a story which will interest every manage- 
ment man concerned with holding down pro- 
duction costs. Thus advertising copy in indus- 
trial publications from now on will be studied 
with this question uppermost in the mind of the 
reader: ““How can I improve plant performance 
so as to reduce the cost of production?” If the 
ads provide all or a part of the answer to this 
question, they will get immediate readership 
and action. 

Thus we can see that industrial marketing in 
all its phases will have as its spearhead the demand 
of manufacturers for aid in reducing costs on 
the one hand, matched by the ability of pro- 
ducers of industrial equipment and materials to 
assist in meeting that objective. This situation 
will provide opportunity for salesmen and ad- 
vertising to carry to industry a message which 
it is waiting to hear. The story of improved ma- 
chinery, as well as materials better fitted to meet 
demands for lower costs, will be one which will 
key the efforts of companies selling to industry 
for years to come. 


90 


Graphic Arts Must 
Improve Equipment 


Chicago publications, like InpUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, recently went through a three weeks’ 
strike which not only paralyzed production for 
the period that members of the typographical 
union were out, but also created a backlog of 
work which it will take the printing plants many 
months to eliminate. Thus both publishers and 
advertisers using the facilities of the graphic arts 
industries have been impressed with the impor- 
tance of modern equipment as a means of im- 
proving quality and speeding up production. 

It may be unfair to this great field to say so, 
but it is our impression that the printing indus- 
try has lagged behind others in developing im- 
provements in equipment and thus providing 
better service to consumers of printing products. 
It seems to us that the letterpress division of the 
industry has been particularly slow to provide 
new and improved designs, because many plants 
are running with equipment which is so old that 
according to most industrial standards it should 
have been declared obsolete years ago. On the 
other hand, the manufacturers of offset equip- 
ment have given the impression that they are 
alert to the needs of the industry and of business 
in general and have made many spectacular ad- 
vances in design. 

We should like to see the manufacturers of 
equipment for the graphic arts take the same 
attitude toward their products that the machine 
tool builders do — that improved designs can 
render obsolete, from the standpoint of possible 
savings, equipment which has been in use for 
more than ten years. We should like to see better 
and faster presses, more color presses, better 
folding and binding equipment, and better inks. 
If the graphic arts can do their share to step up 
efficiency and economy in production, they will 
not only serve their customers much better, but 
they will tremendously broaden their markets 
and increase the opportunity to build volume 
much faster than under the conditions which 
have prevailed for the past generation. 
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Capsule facts on America’s most important b 











industrial markets. A “‘must” for industrial 7 
advertisers. Ask for your free copy today. 
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Promotion Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New. York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the 1945-46 edition of “A Handy 
Guide to the Business and Industrial Fields served byMcGraw- 
Hill Publications.” 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 43] 


Distributors 


loyal dealers know as much about your 
old product as they did a few years 
ago? 

If you intend to market new prod- 
ucts, will they be as familiar with the 
new product as they were with the 
old? 

Have they attended the usual meet- 
ings and conventions designed to keep 
their interest at a fever pitch and in- 
crease their product knowledge? 


If you cannot answer all of the 


CATALOG 
BINDERS 
FOLDERS. 


RYT Td for samples 


above questions favorably you’ve got 
a job on your hands! 

Fortunately, this is a job that need 
not be resolved entirely by personal 
effort. Direct mail can be of substan- 
tial assistance in accomplishing what 
must be done. Notice that I have only 
said direct mail can be of assistance. 

The first step must be when you 
sit down and calmly consider the 
proposition, and design a program in- 
tended to sell the dealer the informa- 
tion he requires. His own experience 
will have been such that he will ap- 
preciate his position to a degree, and 
consequently, there is a strong prob- 


COVERS 


AND 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


of BESTEX ahi 


e B 


ability that he will welcome your 
cooperation. But this job of reeduca- 
tion or reconversion of dealers and dis- 
tributor organizations to competitive 
standards must be astutely handled. 

Consider the plan carefully and test 
it adequately. Remember that no mat- 
ter how necessary and vital the in- 
formation may be, it will find itself in 
a competitive market and must be 
sold to the individual. 

The education and reeducation of 
dealers and distributors is of such im- 
portance that several large corpora- 
tions have already started educational 
departments within their organizations 
and have raided schools and colleges to 
secure leaders in this field as depart- 
ment heads. 

While educational departments will 
not be necessary within all companies, 
those with dealer and distributor or- 
ganizations will do well to give greater 
attention to this phase of their oper- 
ation. It will no longer be adequate 
to furnish dealers or distributors with 
typed, mimeographed, or poorly print- 
ed instruction sheets and expect them 
by means of great mental effort to 
assimilate the required information 
about your product. It will be neces- 
sary more than ever to sell education 
and to provide it in simple, easy-to- 
take doses that can be absorbed readily. 

It would be unwise to attempt to 
outline a definite course or policy for 
industry to follow in this matter. Un- 
doubtedly, all forms of direct mail 
will be used. Every problem will be 
sufficiently different from other prob- 
lems to warrant special consideration 
and a particular means of satisfying 
the individual company’s require- 
ments. 

However, there are two types of 
direct mail which probably will stand 
out as the leaders in the new field. 
They are company magazines and 
technical booklets. 

The company magazine is an ideal 
medium for the dissemination of in- 
formation to dealers, distributors, and 
other employes. If the magazine is 
properly prepared, it should be well 
received. If the employe, dealer, or 
distributor looks forward to receiving 
it and reads it carefully, there is no 
reason why information cannot be 
imparted with each issue. 

This, of course, means a radical de- 
parture for many so-called employe 
publications. For one thing, it may 
mean that the company will need a 
full-time editor. It probably will be 
necessary to conduct a survey to as- 
certain the type of material most likely 
to be acceptable to those persons 
whom the publication is specifically 
directed. It is also likely that m 
than one survey will be necessar} 
since the first one may do little more 
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Globe Mills, Mount Holly, 
N. C., will carry out a complete 
mudcernization and = expansion 
program at a cost of $100,000, 
with machinery and equipment 
to cost an additional $150,000, 
to manufacture combed peeler 
cotton yarns for weaving and 
<pecialty trades. The plant, of 
brick and steel construction, will 
be built by the Southeastern Con- 
struction Co.. Charlotte, N. C 
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the purchase orders which the industry is placing, and will place in ever 
mereasing numbers. 





ABC 


Textile World, the leading publication of the industry, from the angle ABP 
of editorial service, advertising coverage, and circulation among key men 
in key mills (its net paid circulation is now over 17,000—a gain of over 
4000 in the past three years), is in strategic position to help you put 


vo textile industry story before the men whose interest you need to 
Cultivate. 


Rat: 3? 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 


Net Paid 
Now Over 
17,000 
7 
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than indicate the direction to be taken 
by succeeding surveys. 

But properly studied, there is every 
reason to believe that the magazine 
will be accepted, the information con- 
tained therein well-read, and an edu- 
cation thus imparted to those inter- 
ested. New educational techniques, 
especially those developed by the Army 
and the Navy, will be employed. These 
will also be supplemented by the ex- 
perience of industrial educators and 
forward thinking advertising and pro- 
motion men. 

Technical booklets provide another 


ideal medium for this training course. 


a : + 


INFLUENTIAL M 


The usual tendency, however, has been 
to have technical booklets which are 
dry and uninteresting even though 
they contain valuable information. 
The new educational series of tech- 
nical booklets will contain all the in- 
formation usually found in the old 
booklets and, in addition, will be so 
dressed up and so well illustrated that 
they capture the attention of the 
reader and lead him page by page 
through explanations that are impor- 
tant to him. 


There can be no standard format 
for such a booklet. Each must be de- 


rived from the experiences of the or- 
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es 


hecause it publishes more exclusive articles 
tailor-made to the problems of its readers 


Readership studies (write for copies) prove that P&Q is more thor- | 


oughly read (37% more effective )by the important equipment 


buyers in this billion-dollar industry. P&Q is almost entirely staff- 


written by specialists who have visited practically every important 


plant in the nation. These editors have the skill and experience to 


interpret their findings in the most understandable, practical way. 


More effective editorial readership means more productive adver- 
tising readership. That is why P&Q for years has constantly 


carried a greater volume of advertising than any other publica- 


tion serving this industry. This lead is no “flash in the pan” but 


is increasing every year. 











Include P&Q in your selling plans NOW 


An aggressive, persistent selling program started now 
in P&Q will assure you of a substantial share of busi- 
ness in this billion-dollar market. We invite agency 
executives and manufacturers to send for market sur- 
vey of products in which they are interested. 


FIRST in advertising value because it is FIRST | 
in editorial influence 


PIT AND QUARRY 


540 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








ganization producing it and prepared 
with an eye to the mental ability and 
outside interests of the persons to 
whom it is directed. 

Companies with exclusive dealers 
and distributors will be able to go 
much further in presenting informa- 
tion without window dressing. Those 
companies whose dealers and distribu- 
tors are not exclusive must expect 
that their educational material will 
compete with educational material of 
other companies seeking to sell through 
the same channels and must be de- 
signed with this in mind. 

It will be necessary to sell the dealer 
as he has never been sold before and 
to sell him a bigger bill of goods than 
he ever bought before. This time the 
bill of goods he buys will strain his 
mental capacity rather than his bank 
book. It is one of your most important 
reconversion problems. 


Sills & Co. Expands 


Theodore R. Sills and Company, New York, 
has expanded its offices with new quarters at 
$02 Park Avenue. 

Mrs. Mary Kersey Harvey is manager. 


Jones Appointed by Cimcool 

The Ralph H. Jones Company, Cincinnati, 
has been appointed to direct the advertising 
of Cimcool, a new metal cutting fluid, for 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, 
Cimcool division. 








THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 

round of pre-war construction 
in West. . . . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes proposed pro- 

rams of state, federal agencies. 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field. 


WESTERN 
cONnsTRUCTION 
news <=» 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, Californie 
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Inserts . . . . . . . 


When inserts are plied by the advertiser, regular 
space rates apply, based on the number of pages 
used during the year. 

Becinning with the issue of January 3, 1946 and 
thereafter, inserts should be supplied measuring 8-7. 8 
inches by 11-7/8 inches. Trim size 8-3/4 inches by 
11-5/8 inches. Trim and bleed size for balance of 
1945 will remain as hy > in the September and 
earlier issues of S. 


Bleed Pages .... =. 


L PASO. 2. cee eccceerererecccseesesesseees 
NT 
Beginning with the issue of January 3, 1946 and 
thereafter, bleed plates: 8-7/8 inches by 11- 2) 8 inches. 
Trim size 8-3/4 inches by 11-5/8 Inches. Trim and 
bleed size for balance of 1945 will remain as speci- 
fied in the September and earlier issues of 8S. R. & D. 


ee 6's « 6 «ue 


The following rates apply to all classes of displayed 
classified advertising. 


Classified rates are net and not subject to agency 
com mission. 





12-13 24-26 

1 tL 3 ti. 6 ti. times times 52th 
SD, . occcbaces ° 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.35 5.20 5.00 
NS eee 12.00 11.00 10.70 10.40 10.00 9.85 
3inches 17.25 16.50 16.00 15.30 15.00 14.75 
4inches 23.00 21.40 20.80 20.00 19.70 19.20 
5 inches 28.75 26.75 25.50 25.00 24.65 24.00 
DEE: cocccsees 33.00 32.00 30.60 30.00 29.50 28.75 
DD. scectcuce 44.00 41.60 40.00 39.40 38.40 37.30 
OE 55.00 51.00 50.00 49.30 48.00 46.60 
POEs cst cceses 80.00 75.00 74.00 72.00 70.00 65.00 
0 kbnian haoe 153.00 148.00 144.00 140.00 130.00 120.00 
SE, OE PEED se cc cccecccccecsececccccncesnsececéucesocesccocesese 135.00 
DS ninco CH8RKEAERO ROS HeN er hbhdeenwne ees eab ease cen 125.00 


Classified pages are 3 columns, each 2-1/4 inches wide, 30 inches to the page. 


The rate is based on the total number of inches used on contract during one year 
52 issues). Classified space may be included with general display space in determin- 
ing the rate, for both, based on the total volume of space used in one year, 


Undisplayed Ads in Classified 
Advertising Section 


Count seven words for keyed address. Replies forwarded without charge. 


Help Wanted, set solid, 50 words or less 5.00, each additional word .10; all capitals, 
30 words or leas 6 50, each additional word .13; all capitals, leaded, 50 words or less 
7.50, each additional word .15. Situations Wanted, set solid, 25 words or less 1. 00, 
ach additional word .04: ali capitals, 1A words or less 1.75, each additional word 07; 
al eapitals, leaded, 25 words or less 2.50, each additional word .10, Cash with order 


required on Situations Wanted advertisements. 


Contract and Copy Requirements 


Publishers reserve the right to refuse libelous or un- 
fair copy. The advertiser agrees to indemnify the 
publishers against any claims or expenses resulting 
from the unauthorized use of any name, photograph 
sketch or words —— by copyright or registered 
trade-marks, els, etc., In connection with his 
advertising 





Mechanical Requirements 
(R. O. P. Advertising) 


Width Depth Width Depth 
1 page a «= 10 ; 
Dh «sous céuscoenes 7 5 3-3/8 10 
DL. © iaeboeekswi 7 2-7/16 3-3/8 5 
1/8 page 7 1-1/8 3-3/8 2-7/16 
1/16 page a 3-3/8 1-1/8 
Page is 2 columns, each column 3-3/8 inches wide. 
(Editorial Advertising) 
Width Depth Width Depth Width Depth 
| page 7 10 ‘>. ema pan 
23 page seen 4-1/2 _— + | ease apsese 
3 page tathak ‘denettnd 4-1/2 5 2-1/8 10 





——— 
my 


Editorial pages 3 columns, each column 2-1/8 inches wide. 

Ilalftones 100 screcn. Composition—no charge. 

Cuts used will be destroyed .f not called for one year after date of insertion. 
Charge made for photographs, art work, designs, cuts and special borders. 


Issuance and Closing Dates 


Published weekly : dated Thursday; mailed Wednes- 
day. Last forms close 10:00 A.M. Monday of the 
week preceding date of issue; if proofs are desired for 
O. K. copy and cuts should be received three weeks 
preceding issue date. 


For other closing dates see closing date for covers 
under ‘‘Covers”’ heading. 


Pn. «cle wera 


Pres. & Ed.—J. H. Van Deveater. 
Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Mger.—C. 8. Baur. 


. 
Representatives . . . . 
Chicago ; ~ K. Hottenstein, 1134 Otis Bidg., 
Franklin 0: 
Cleveland 14—R. F. Blair, 1016 Guardian Bidg., 
Main 0988. 
eircy 2—P. Lewis, 7310 Woodward Ave., Trinity 


Philadelphia 39—B. L. Herman, Chilton Bldg., 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Sherwood 1424. 


Pittsburgh 22—R. M. Gibbs, 428 Park Bidg., At- 
lantic 1532. 


New York 17—C. H. Ober, H. E. Leonard, 100 E. 
42nd St., Murray Hili 5-8600. 


<r 1—D. C. Warren, P. O. Box 81, Hartford 


Los Angeles 28—R. Raymond Kay, 2420 Cheremoya 
Ave., Granite 0741. 





Circulation — A. B. C. 6-30-45 


Established 1855 Single copy .35; per year 8.00. 


Total net paid excluding bulk (6 mos. aver.)...... peouetsee J 
Total net paid including bulk A eee oe ree 17,010 
6. h6.c0'0tvkd ns ons sneabidhhoistedenss0écc0000s0 eRe 968 
pS ES ee ee ee re 116 
All other unpaid distribution . ; i dietnnaas 4 sake deen ieee 384 
Total distribution (6 months average) . TS eT ne ee Pe ee 18,477 


Territorial Distribution 


Based on total net paid of May 3, 1945 issue. .............++. coccccccee LF 2E0 
(Mall 17,137; single copy sales 13) 
Now Hagfand. ........ccce0e. 1,329 West South Central. .......... 413 
Middle Atiantic.............. 5,186 Mountain States. ............. 154 
I Bs 6 bo vv ccceseece 799 Pacific States. ......cscvcceee IID 
East North Central........... 5,306 COREG. 2c ccccccccccccceseeee 630 
East South Central ceqnetie 335 PG S64 Ce ccccccccveesdues 1,127 
West North Central........... 642 Rs oo « 0 000 088seeee 23 


Business Analysis of Subscriptions 


Corporations and firms 8,058; individuals (executives, engineers, works managers, 
superintendents, master mechanics, metallurgists, ete, care of corporacions and 
firms) 6,226; individuals (executives, engineers, works managers, superintendents, 
master mechanics, metallurgists, etc., other than care of corporations and firms) 
989; government shops, navy, alr, army, and other federal, state and municipal 
shops and departments 869; technical schools, collezes, engineering and other associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce and libraries 540; miscellaneous 377; unclassified 69. 
Unpaid distribution (6 mos. aver.—not analyzed) 1,467. 





Chilton @ Publication 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ATOMIC POWER TO 


DRIVE GAS TURBINES 


ATOMIC power, as a servant of man- 
kind rather than as an agent of de- 
struction, may soon find one of its 
applications as a new source of energy 
to drive gas turbines. Only two major 
obstacles stand in the way of the ap- 
plication of atomic energy: The cost 
of producing this energy will be high 
at first, and the technical problems 
involved in using atomic power to ob- 
tain mechanical energy through such 


YOUR 


vertising ... 


terial. 


ties with well-rounded 
craftsmanship. 


Were you ore 


ogency or a manufacturer, we can help 
you in the préporation of technical ad- 
No matter whot your prod- 
vet (it doesn't necessarily have to be 
electronic), AEC's Industrial Advertising 
Department can produce fully detailed, 
well presented, technically 
attractively styled industrial sales ma- 


an advertising 


AEC's Industrial Advertising Department 
utilizes the Engineering Division to com- 
bine highly competent engineering abili- 
skills of writing 


AEC is not an advertising agency, does 


agencies as the gas turbine will re- 
quire extensive research. 

Advantages in atomic power which 
might outweigh costs for some appli- 
cations include probably lighter fuel 
load, a major factor in aviation but 
of less importance with reference to 
costs in railroad locomotives, ships and 
stationary power. 

This is the opinion of many mem- 
bers of the gas turbine coordinating 





technical sales material 
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committee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Members of the 
committee, a part of the oil and gas 
power division of the ASME, were 
asked by their chairman to respond to 
an initial questionnaire on the subject 
of atomic power. 

“If we could take a small portion of 
plutonium and release its power bit by 
bit into a jet propulsion unit, we 
would no doubt have a plane which 
would fly from here to China without 
refueling,” said one questionnaire. 





“Atomic power is an addition to 
the world’s supply of fuel,” stated R. 
Tom Sawyer of the American Loco- 
motive Company and chairman of this 
ASME committee. A recognized au- 
thority on Diesels and gas turbines, 
and author of the recently published 
book, “The Modern Gas Turbine,” he 
said: “It is felt that atomic power 
certainly will not replace present fuels 
but will supplement them, as oil sup- 
plements coal.” 

In the light of recent gas turbine 
development, engineers visualized 4 
broad pattern of power generation for 
the near future in which the Diesel 
would find widest use in sizes below 
about 2,000 KW, and the gas turbine 
in sizes from about 2,000 KW to pos- 
sibly 20,000 KW. 
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As soon as today’s conditions 
permit release of NEWS of 



















not place ads or sell space, but acts only Your... 

as a consultant on technical advertising Bes, 

i.e. industrial sales catalogs . . . technical a at a 

soles brochures . . . instructional media : — ucts. } 
. visual aids . . . foreign language New Catalogs and 


translations. 

New Applications. 
. . . please make certain to 
send me complete informa- é 
tion promptly so I can 
schedule for early editorial 
description to the 40,000 op- 
erating men I’m reporting 
for. 


| 
Literature. | 
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Call or write .. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
BEEKMAN 3-3912 


INJWLYVdI0d ONISILYIAGY IVIYLSNGNI 


W. E. Irish, Editor 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Pub. Co. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York (1), N. Y. 
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This Prospectus tells how the Catalog will work for 
you constantly throughout the entire year. 


T IS NOT too early to plan your representation for 
I the fourth annual edition of the Marine Catalog 
and Buyers’ Directory ...the comprehensive buyers’ 
guide designed to meet the need for up-to-date informa- 
tion on marine equipment and sources of supply. 

Your representation in the 1946 Marine Catalog will 
keep your product facts instantly available to key mar- 
ine buyers and specifiers of equipment and materials in 
shipbuilding, ship operating and ship repair companies. 
It will be your sales representative constantly working 
in marine offices and plants in all parts of the country 
.. ready to supply information when marine men are 
seeking data for selecting materials and equipment and 
when placing orders. 

The 1946 edition will again blanket the buying power 
of the marine industry .. . through controlled distribu- 
tion reaching the key men of every shipbuilding and 
every ship operating company in the country, the im- 
portant independent naval architects: the key men of 





on plans for 


your 1946 
representation 





the U. S. Maritime Commission; Navy Department; 
War Department; and other government offices con- 
nected with shipping and shipbuilding. 

The Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory is an in- 
valuable reference work, aiding you to make direct con- 
tacts throughout the entire marine industry. Thus your 
Marine Catalog space will assure your product represen- 
tation wherever and whenever the important buying 
decisions affecting marine products are made. It can do 
an important selling job for you which will not duplicate 
any of your other marine sales efforts. 


Write to our office nearest you for your free copy 
of the descriptive portfolio which tells of the Marine 
Catalog in more detail. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Washington 4, D. C. 300 Montgomery St.. San Francisco 4 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 1038 Henry Bldg... Seattle 
4518 Roland Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


MARINE CATALOG 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46] 


Research Procedures 


constitute a small scale model of the 
whole industry. 

Suppose, for example, that the ob- 
jective of the study is to plot a regres- 
sion line relating the need for a cer- 
tain type of equipment to volume of 
output. What is required is adequate 
data to establish plotting points on the 
curve and not a sample which per- 
fectly mirrors the whole universe. 
The analyst should be guided by the 
principle of randomness rather than 
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by any fixed model, and in the indus- 
trial field he must learn to apply the 
principle with great flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness. 

A standard procedure for industrial 
market surveys will now be outlined. 
This procedure has grown out of a 
variety of research assignments from 
major industrial companies. It covers 
straight market analysis only, without 
reference to such related steps as sales 
planning or review of organization 
structure. 

The formulation of the problem us- 
ually emerges from one or more plan- 
ning sessions with the client. There- 
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after, there are four distinct phases 
in the continuous process of collecting 
and analyzing the data. These steps 
have been designated as: 

1. The Statistical Preview 

2. The Extensive Survey 

3. The Intensive Survey 

4. The Market Estimates 

The statistical preview consists in 
assembling and examining all available 
figures on the segments of industry 
which are within the scope of the in- 
quiry. It has the threefold purpose of 
determining what is already known so 
that field work can be concentrated on 
the unknown, selecting the best statis- 
tical series to be used in projecting the 
market potential shown in the field 
sample against the industry as a whole, 
and classifying all possible users into 
numerous small segments for further 
qualification. 

The extensive survey covers all of 
the possible fields of use. In one study, 
more than twelve hundred small 
groups of possible users were identified 
and investigated separately. In most of 
these contacts, only a few questions 
are asked concerned mainly with 
whether a given product is now used 
or a given process is carried on and 
what is contemplated for the future. 
Typically the extensive survey can be 



































The value of Bakery Production 
in 1944 has been estimated at 
$2,340,5 16,000. 


The large and medium sized 
bakeries (minimum production 
$50,000 annually), accounted 
for $1,797,331,000 or 76.8% of 
the total. 


BAKERS DIGEST is edited for 
and circulates only to those bak- 
eries whose annual production 


exceeds $50,000. 































There are approximately 4,000 
such bakeries responsible for 
close to 80% of the Industry's 
total sales. 
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The Digest is devoted ex- 






clusively to Bakery Pro- 
duction ideas and problems. K 
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WESTERN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE, published since 1923 
as Service Station News, is now providing one complete auto- 
motive journal for the West. The four basic divisions of the 
field—automotive shop, jobber-distributor, car dealer sales and 
petroleum marketing are equally represented in its coverage. 
Its territory —the eleven Western States—has the highest pro- 
portionate car registration of the U.S.— almost 50% higher 
than the U. S. average. 

WESTERN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE is the 
West's only ABC automotive magazine 







JOBBER — DISTRIBUTOR 


e 
Published since 1923 as 
SERVICE STATION NEWS 
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conducted largely by mail and tele- 
phone. 

Concurrently the intensive survey 
gets under way with some 40 to 50 
test interviews made by highly skilled 
staff interviewers or consultants with 
a technical knowledge of the particu- 
lar field. Results of these interviews, 
together with the returns from the ex- 
tensive survey, lead to the elimination 
of groups of companies in which use 
of the product turns out to be im- 
possible or highly improbable for the 
immediate future. The test interviews 
are of the free type and provide a 
completely detailed picture of the 
plant processes in which the given 
product must find its place. 


“‘Let’s Get Down To 


Brass Tacks,” 
says 
Pug-nose Porky 


Ninety percent of the execu- 
tives in the $8,500,000,000 
meat packing industry are 
paid subscribers to The 
National Provisioner accord- 
ing to a recent readership 
study by Ross Federal Re- 
search Corporation. They 
buy it because they want and 
need the authoritative news, 
facts, operating helps and 
market information it con- 
tains each week. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street 


Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 189] 
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From this body of information ob- 
tained by experts, the final question- 
naire is developed. The questions are 
limited to what have been found to 
be the key points. Interviewers skilled 
in industrial interviews but not neces- 
sarily possessing specialized technical 
knowledge use this questionnaire in 
making the personal calls required to 
complete the intensive survey. Part of 
these contacts will be with companies 
covered in the extensive survey but 
most of them will be with new com- 
panies in the fields which appear most 
promising. 

The market forecasts based on these 
data, make use of the standard tech- 


The National Provisioner has 
earned the confidence and re- 
spect of the packing industry 
through more than 54 years 
of alert, informed report- 
ing. That’s why in a year, 
leading advertisers and| 
agencies placed 1392 pages | 
of advertising in The Pro- 
visioner — as against only 
421 pages in the number 
two publication in the field, 
a giveaway monthly with | 
only 47.1% regular reader- 
ship. 

Write today on your letter- 
head, for our free brochure, | 
“Here’s a Field Where the 
Grass IS Greener.” It shows | 
you how to insure maximum 
response when advertising | 
to buyers in the meat pack- 
ing industry! 








Chicago 5, Illinois 


niques of curve fitting together with 
the best-available judgment as to vari- 
ous conversion factors, replacement 
rates, etc. 

Application of research results has 
generally been left to the executive 
who authorized the survey. The better 
procedure is to ask the market analyst 
to take responsibility for getting his 
essential findings across to all those 
who are expected to be guided by 
them. As a minimum, this takes the 
form of one or more executive con- 
ferences in which the report is pre. 
sented and discussed with all the de 
partment heads affected. In other in 
stances, arrangements have been made 
for a major staff member to work with 
the client until all of the contemplated 
decisions or changes were actually car. 
ried out. 

Market research cannot justify itself 
unless something happens as a result 
of a study. The responsible executive 
on his own initiative should carry his 
research man along with him in the 
application period, whether he is a 
staff man or an independent market 
analyst. Experience has demonstrated 
that the opportunity for such collabo 
ration makes it possible for subsequen 
market studies to be molded more pre 
cisely to the needs of executive actior 





NEWS LETTER tells you 
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the Industrial West. 


Write us today and ask to be placed of 
free list for the “Sales Prospector.” Ne 
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Brinkerhoff Promoted to AM 


Wayne Brinkerhoff, former manager of the 
technical data service of B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, Cleveland, has been promoted 
to advertising manager. 

He will continue to supervise the publica- 
tion of technical information besides manag- 
ing the advertising and sales promotion ac- 


tivities. Mr. Brinkerhoff previously was on 
the advertising staff of Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 


Buehling Returns to Fensholt 


Norman D. Buchling has resumed his posi- 
tion of vice-president and account executive 
of The after 
serving three and one-half years as a lieuten- 
ant commander, USNR. 


Fensholt Company, Chicago, 





Francis O. Wyse Dies 

Francis O. Wyse, publicity manager of Bu- 
cyrus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
since 1926, died September 15 after an illness 
of almost 14 months. 

Mr. Wyse was widely recognized as an in- 
dustrial advertising leader. He served as sec- 
retary-treasurer and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association and 
was elected president in 1937. 


Van Arsdale Joins Hopper 

J. R. Van Arsdale, who has been with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company for 15 
years, has The Schuyler 
Hopper Company, New York agency. 

In his new position he will act as a group 
account manager. 


resigned to join 








This “6 STATE MARKET” Means Business— 
Record Construction Business 


The greatest selling push we have ever 
known is beginning. As reconversion pro- 
ceeds, construction in this great area will 
soar rapidly to new records. It means val- 
uable business to those who cultivate this 
huge construction-equipment market. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS, Monthly Issue, gives 


blanket coverage of the men who do the buying 


in Six States — down to every county and parish. 


For years it has maintained reader interest among 


the men who count. 


What could be more prac- 


tical than to carry your message to this important 


market with one low-cost advertising schedule. 


Ist 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


in Lower Mississippi Valley 


in Reader 
1st in Current Construction News 


Preference 


Ist in Advertising 
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Tofte Promoted at A-C 


Arthur R. Totte has been named manager 
of advertising and public relations of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. He 
succeeds George J. 
Callos, who resigned 
to become vice-presi- 
dent and account ex- 
ecutive for Klau-Van 
Pietersom - Dunlap 
Associates, Inc., Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Tofte joined 
the company in 193§ 
as copy chief, and in 
1942 became director 
of employe publica- 
tions. Previously he 
served in copy de- 
partments of several advertising agencies and 
as advertising manager of the Sterling Motor 
Truck Company. 





Arthur R. Tofte 


Davis Appoints Mercready 

Davis Emergency Equipment Company, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of first aid and 
safety equipment, has appointed Mercready 
and Company, Newark, to direct its sale 
promotion activities. 


Walker and Conner Merge 


Walker Advertising Agency has been con- 
solidated with The Conner Company, San 
Francisco. 

Shirley Walker, who has operated his own 
agency since 1921, becomes executive vice- 
president. E. W. Conner is president. 
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If your product is seen, it should be 
seen to the best advantage! A good 
name plate is a powerful aid in show- 
ing off what you make, in telling 4 
selling story through the eye. 


Any name plate can identify a prod- 
uct. A Robbins name plate goes far 
beyond that—adding a great deal to its 
appearance and styling, speaking vol- 
umes for its quality—because every 
Robbins name plate is individually cre- 
ated to heighten the sales appeal of 
your product. 


To set an unmistakable mark of dis- 
tinction on your post-war product, 
choose Robbins name and data plates, 
trim and decorative panels. 





Estimates and design suggestions submitted 
without obligation. Send for the new 
Robbins Name Plate Folder. 


The Robbins Ce. 


, ideas in Metal 
\ ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Race Comma Radio 


We don’t know the statistics of 
this thing, but from all we hear, every- 
body and his brother are going to buy 
new radio sets . . . and everybody and 
his brother are going to make them. 
To stay in the race, each manufac- 
turer has a sales quota of his own pro- 
jection. Whether he hits it or not, 
whether he makes money and stays in 
business—depends on a number of 
factors. One of the most important of 
these is his dealers. That’s ABC stuff, 
okay—but let’s take a look and see 
what these manufacturers are doing to 
help their dealers meet their respec- 
tive quotas. 

We just opened the October issue 
of Radio & Television Retailing. First 
dealer ad we note is a spread, over the 
sig of the GALVIN MFG. CORPORATION. 
Motorola) (See “Gallery” this page.) 
Big display on left-hand page says, 
“For last minute dependable informa- 
tion on NEW SET DELIVERY write, 
wire or phone your MOTOROLA 
Radio Distributor.” Then, on the fac- 
ing page, is provided a complete al- 
phabetical list, by states. Our guess 
is that at this sensitive stage of the 
game this is genuine service copy for 
Motorola dealers. 

Now, here’s MECK RADIOS which, 
0 far as we can see, buys a three-color 
page to do nothing more than brag a 
vit. “MECK DEALERS ARE FIRST,” 


proudly proclaims the headline banner 
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The Radio Race 


Brass Hat Highway 


Review of Packaging Advertising 


—‘in Meck National Advertising” — 
“with the Merchandise”—‘“and FIRST 
with a price.” There may be some leg- 
itimate news here there may be 
some salve to the pride of present 
Meck dealers . . . but we think there 
ought to be more. 

Next, AUTOMATIC RADIO MFG. COM- 
PANY with its, “Automatic Radio 
Previews.” Color page shows illustra- 
tions of six models—no specifications 
of any kind given. Copy carries on 
with the usual, “Here they are! Get 
a load of these first postwar Auto- 
matic Radios—etc., etc.” Nothing 
here for Automatic dealers to get het 
up about—and nothing we can see to 
cause prospective dealers to write in. 
(See “Gallery” on this page.) 

FADA RADIO (see “Gallery”, this 
page) faces its dealer-public with a 
page that doesn’t even show a test, let 
alone say much of anything. “Yes, 
we're all set and ready to go!” 
shouts the headline, and if any dealer 
needs be reminded that Fada is still in 
business perhaps this page will do it. 
Beyond that well, there’s not a 
thing for that dealer to tell Mrs. Ur- 
gent Buyer who wants to know 
“when” and “how much”, etc. 


Now, this PHILCO page says noth- 
ing so obviously that it causes us to 
pause and take stock of ourselves. 
First, look at the ad (on “Gallery”, 
this page). About three-fifths of it 


s illustration—a _ dealer’s window, 


Gallery 
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crowd outside, wanting in, “Coming 
Soon!” lettered on the soaped window. 
Text below says, “Yes, the great day 
is coming soon when the people of 
your community will flock to your 
store to get the story of the Sensa- 
tional New Radio and Phonograph 
Developments from  Philco, _ the 
Leader.” 

Okay, so you’re a Philco dealer. 
Okay, so Philco is a leader, anyway— 
with a big following in your town. 
You expect them to have a new line 
—you even expect it’s going to be a 
great line—and you hope to God it’s 
soon. If that reasoning is all logical 

then what could this page do 
except maybe irk you a little. 

Other manufacturers’ ads in this 
same magazine at least tell the dealer 
what distributor to pester, or that de- 
liveries are being made, or give him 
an advance look at some merchandise. 
All right, there may be sound strate- 
gic reasons why Philco doesn’t want 
to show its hand—but even that could 
be capitalized on so that dealers are in 
partnership. Hell, the dealers are out- 
side that soaped window themselves! 

Here’s an advertisement (see “‘Gal- 
lery,” next page) that proves even a 
president can write poor copy. It’s 
TEMPLETONE RADIO announcing, “We 
Have You in Mind, Mr. Radio Dealer 
—A Personal Message from the Presi- 
dent of Templetone.” My, ain’t that 
nice. Then we have a facsimile of a 
letter with the good old dealer hooey 
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—welcome to the family, to earn our 
franchise evidences your integrity, 
etc., etc. We know Templetone is sin- 
cere, we appreciate the fact that the 
distance between dealer and home 
office may be remotely long—but we 
still say that the spirit of this message 
could have been conveyed with a lot 
more meat and a lot less gravy. 

We say good dealers are more pre- 
cious than pearls. We say they are to be 
cherished and cared for like your own 
children. When they make or break 
themselves, they can make or break 
you. In radio, or any business. Space 
in these dealer books costs so relative- 
ly little, can do so much. 

But, on with the show. And here’s 
HOWARD RADIO speaking of its new 
line with “Acousticolor Tone” which 
sounds like an all-right merchandising 
label for a new Howard electronic de- 
velopment. (See “Gallery” on _ this 
page.) Most of the copy (below illus- 
tration of new Howard console) has 
to do with “Backed by Powerful Con- 
sumer Advertising,” mentioning the 
magazines being used, but then carry- 
ing on to the good old hoopla of “All 
over the nation, franchised dealers are 
getting set to cash in on this... etc.” 
Any manufacturer’s national advertis- 
ing is vitally interesting to his dealers 
—but primarily that part of it that 
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hits in his own back yard. Could this 
promotion coverage be personalized? 

There is some freshness of approach 
in this page for TELETONE RADIO (in 
“Gallery” on this page). Sketch shows 
jockey trying to ride two horses. Head 
ties in, “This is a Good Trick—If 
You Can Do It.” Text is pretty much 
a statement of policy to the effect 
that, “Our business is small radios and 
small radio-photographs exclusively.” 
That statement, in turn, is bolstered 
by expressions of long experience in 
this specialized phase of set manufac- 
ture. That’s fair enough, but we still 
wish last paragraph said more than, 
“Made right, designed right, priced 
right—” 

Put a few guys in shorts and have 
them run a race. Put your name on 
one guy’s shirt and have him breaking 
the tape. That makes it duck soup for 
the headline writer—to wit, “In the 
Race for Public Acceptance... 
BENDIX RADIO will be out in front 
with the Leaders!” (See “Gallery,” 
this page.) Forgetting all the bull, we 
appreciate there may be a certain im- 
pression value from such announce- 
ments, however prosaic, that is worth 
something . . . but we’re leaning over 
backwards when we say it. Bendix is 
a fine name, we grant—but so is 
Philco, Zenith, RCA and lots of 
others. 

What dealers are supposed to be 
saying about the new FARNSWOKTH 
line sounds like the “Coming Attrac- 
tions” at your local movie. The fact 
that this ad tells the reader that a 


Farnsworth show is touring the coun- 


try is to the good—if it published a 
calendar, it would be better. 

Because we think sTROMBERG-CARL- 
SON has been doing a very interesting 
consumer advertising job, we’re kinda 
let down by this trade page, “Soon 
you'll be able to offer a Stromberg- 
Carlson for the Main Radio in any 
home proving more than ever there’s 
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nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carl- 
son. (See “Gallery,” this page.) 

Text touches on extent of coming 
models, the impression value of Strom- 
berg’s consumer advertising, plugs the 
quality of the unit, the profit oppor- 
tunity and “easy-selling public accep- 
tance.” No more to bite on here than 
in the typical dealer ad. Yet, up in 
that long headline is that “Main 
Radio” idea that looks potentially 
worthy of real development. Maybe 
that’s coming, S-C—but better get 
pitching on it fast. 

SPARKS-WITHINGTON claims, “Spar- 
ton Was Ready with Television in 
’39,”" and uses this head as a spring- 
board to play up its engineering initi- 
ative. Likewise—‘“The first all-electric 
set; push button tuning and the Viso- 
Glo—so important to close tuning 
and better reception—were Sparton 
developments.” Okay, now we're 
getting somewhere! (See “Gallery,” on 
the next page.) 

“Designed for Seeing—Designed for 
Selling,” says ANSLEY RADIO. (See 
“Gallery,” next page.) This page, as 
you might guess, emphasizes cabinet 
design—which, in this competitive 
radio field, is not without merit as an 
approach. 

STEWART-WARNER stays right on the 
old beaten track of “Really Rolling!” 
No news, no facts, nothing specific 
other than this—‘Finished sets are 
now coming off this modern produc- 
tion line to give Stewart-Warner dis- 
tributors the jump on competition.” 

Have a touch of “Winged Vic- 
tory,” plus a little Dali perspective. 
Toss in a scintillating headline, “True 
Beauty Is Ageless,” and there you have 
DETROLA RADIO’s contribution to the 
dealer’s welfare. If that doesn’t upset 
you, taste this lead paragraph, “Sym- 
bolizing Winged Victory, Nike from 
Samothrace is a masterpiece of sculp- 
ture of 280 B.c., treasured throughout 
the ages by all peoples for sheer, 
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ONE WAY of paying less for advertising—or anythin; Sell your product, of course. But sell in terms of the 
os - else—is to get more for your money. And that is just reader’s interests . . . specific facts that will help him 
7 maclle what business paper publishers want you to do. solve his day-to-day problems. 
sets are} It's as obvious as this: Each advertiser buys white The best way to find out what to say, is to conduct a 
produc- space at a standard rate. Yet one will get the barest little field research. Call on a few readers of the publica- 
ner dis- nipple of favorable reaction while another—on the op- tions in which your advertising will appear and discuss 
ition. [posite page—will have ample evidence of unusual ad- their current problems—likes or dislikes—as related to 
ie ; “ \ertising effectiveness. your type of product or service. Talk to the editors and 
os The difference lies in the copy. The advertiser who publishers, too. 
ou have [Uns better copy pays Jess for his space .. . because he To help you get the most from this “copy searching”, 
» to thef'S getting more readership—more effectiveness—for his The Associated Business Papers has prepared a booklet 
:'t upsetfmoney. This is true no matter what the objective of —“Hit the Road—for better business paper advertising.” 
|, “Sym-fyour advertising; be it to sell goods, induce dealers to You'll find it packed full of practical suggestions and 
ike trom }stock your product or develop inquiries for salesmen case studies of how others have used reader calls to 
— to handle. increase the effectiveness of copy ... to get more for 
> a “Good copy” may sound like a vague term. But all their money from business paper advertising. 
tmeans is telling the reader something he wants or A.B.P. will be happy to send you a free copy of “Hit 
needs to know rather than to simply chant praises for the Road” if you will use the coupon or address a 
your product. request on your letterhead. 


, ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


A national association of business publications devoted to in- 
\ creasing their usefulness to their subscribers and helping ad- 
vertisers get a bigger return on their investment. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Please send me a free copy of “HIT THE ROAD | 
for Better Business Paper Advertising” | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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of Post-War Radios —Nine Outstanding Models — 
... Production All Set to Roll! 
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RCA VICTOR 


24OIe CORPORATION OF 4MERICA “Ti tee 8 








“Now we're in the business — pictures, technical specifications and PRICES. We hit 
pay dirt on this one.” 


simple, lasting beauty.” Hey, Mac, the 
guy the has radio 
sets in his window! 

% We knew if we stuck with this job 
long enough we'd hit pay dirt. RCA 
VICTOR, if you please, in a color 
spread, “They're Here! RCA VIC- 
TOR TAKES THE FIELD . with 
New ‘Kick-Off’ Line of Postwar 
Radios—Nine Outstanding Models— 
And, Allah—spread 
across the the nine 
models—pictures, technical specifica- 
tions, and prices. Congratulations to 
M. L. MUHLEMAN, trade and 
technical division, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York, 


who put this baby to bed. Now we're 


down street new 


etc.” praise be 


two pages are 


in business! 

LEAR RADIO shows a sample of its 
consumer advertising, and that’s all to 
the good, for with its “The Wire that 
Remembers,” Lear has a patented fea- 
ture to play up. Text below reminds 


dealer of this fact, plugs Lear’s radio 
program, featuring Orson Welles. (See 
“Gallery,” this page.) 

ARVIN RADIO. Well, this outfit does 
the conventional—this time with a 
“Green Light” and—‘Arvin is driv- 
ing full speed ahead to bring you— 
etc.” 

MAJESTIC RADIO suggests the dealer, 
“Take a Look at Majestic’s Powerful 
Distributing Organization.” That’s 
something—but Motorola did it a 
little better, we think. 





Another outfit to show some modeis 
is OLYMPIC RADIO. (See “Gallery,” on 
this page.) This advertiser makes a 
newsworthy page, “Olympic Flies 
Cross-Country to Show New Radio 
Models.” Big Gothic head, plus model 
pix and photo of Olympic’s sales and 
sales promotion managers, plus news 
format—give this page some degree of 
distinction. 

“Watch sonora Go Places!” Well, 


Gallery 





that doesn’t send us—because copy 
harps on “The chips are down—etc.” 
But at least up in the illustration panel 
are three models, and some specifica- 
tions. 

HALLICRAFTERS RADIO says that, 
“There Is No Other Radio Manufac- 
turer Like Hallicrafters,” and we're 
inclined to believe them. Copy covers { 
some of the reasons why—but we ftig- 
ure the story could be much bet 
told—much better. It’s like Halli. | § 
crafters’ people are so used to their 
own unique story, they can’t get 





\ 
cited enough when they tell it to out 4 
siders. Come on—give! 
DELCO RADIO—“The best of all | 
that’s new in home radios.” How 


cheap are superlatives—how apparent- 
ly unneeded are the facts to support 
them. th 

You’ve probably said it before we 
have a chance. Yes, it looks like most 
radio dealers are getting a poor deal 
on service via the printed word. May- 
be some of the manufacturers feel] dj 
hog-tied because their merchandise 
isn’t ready—but anybody can write 
good ads when there are goods to sell. 
Anyway, we'll see. 

To anyone who sells via dealers, we} On 
say, again and again—love thy dealer. 
And let him know it—in adequate 


ve 


cc 


space, with regular schedules, wit! 
helpful, newsworthy copy. 

And remember, any major dealer to. 
paper on your list is at the very least 
as important as any important con-§ lim 


sumer book. Put top talent on it—art, 
copy and thinking. 
Thanks. 


Brass Hat Highway 


ab 


a 
Now and then it’s good to take a r 
look at some of the “executive publi- 
cations” —where the advertising space 
investment runs at least four or more 
times the average business paper cost.| tecl 


We do not mean by this that be- 
cause space is more costly, copy should 
be any more painstakingly prepared . 
it’s just that if the space is wasted 
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helps readers shine in specifying FINISHES 


No product, whether it is a complicated machine or a simple straight pin, is complete until the 
finish has been applied. The actual application of the finish is a matter of established routine, but its 
selection is what sometimes causes complications and headaches. This is where the product engineer 
or designer shines. If he fails to specify the right finish the product on which he is working may be 
a complete flop. If he’s on the beam, he’s in. 

Finishes are used for color (beauty or function), salability, protection, identification. To satisfy 
these conditions there are numerous broad classes of grades or types of finishes .. . such as paint, 
varnish, lacquer, enamel, electroplating, chemical coatings, plastic coatings, porcelain enamels, hot- 
dip metallic coatings, etc. One of the most important parts of a designer's job is to take the service 
conditions under which a product will be used, as established by the sales department or customer, 
and select the finish that will meet those conditions. 

To do this a product engineer needs a lot of information and wide experience. He may never 
touch a spray gun or an electroplating tank but he must know all of the detailed advantages and 
limitations of each type of finish. Therefore, he is continually seeking new and greater knowledge 
about finishes... just as he constantly strives to keep up-to-date on materials, fabricating techniques 
and the use of component parts. 

The editors of PRODUCT ENGINEERING supply significant information on. finishes—in basic, 
technical articles—to more than 15,500 product engineers, who pay $5 a year each for their 


publication. Advertisers supply supplementary data in the form of informative, helpful messages. 


Propuct ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


ABC. ABP 


Ist WITH THE MEN WHO ARE Ist TO SPECIFY YOUR PRODUCTS 
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When the 
Atomic Bomb 


hit Taylor’s... 
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“A page we couldn't pass by that must 
have stopped a lot of other people.” 


the dollar Joss to the advertiser is more 


apparent. 

% The first page we couldn’t pass 
by must have stopped a lot of other 
people, for with all the noise about 
the atomic bomb, along comes TAY- 
LOR INSTRUMENT with an all- 
type page, under headline in 42 pt. 
Garamond Bold—“When the Atomic 
Bomb hit Taylor’s. .” That copy 
speaks for itself: 

The Atomic Bomb landed on American in- 
dustry long before it devastated Hiroshima 
and Nagaski. Maybe it hit you harder than 
it hit us. All we know is that here at Taylor 
Instrument, it had an impact not only on our 
own organization, but on our suppliers and 
our customers. Here is what happened: 

On a spring day in 1943, the War De- 
partment called us in to ask us if we would 
assume the responsibilities of prime contractor 
on process control instrumentation for the 
Kellex Corporation for a secret project called 
the “Manhattan District.” As everybody 
knows now, this was the Oak Ridge Atomic 
Bomb Project. 

We were already supplying instruments to 
11 major branches of the armed forces. Com- 
mitments to the super-critical synethic rubber, 
100-octane gasoline and chemical industries’ 
needs were increasing. Materials were scarce 
and manpower scarcer. But we were told this 
was an opportunity to help shorten the war. 
So of course there could be but one answer. 

Our responsibilities included the develop- 
ment, design and production—in unprece- 
dented quantities—of a score of new types of 
instruments, involving new principles, and 
closer operating tolerances than had ever be- 
fore been required of process control instru- 
ments. In addition, we were asked to loan a 
number of our top engineers and technicians 
to the project 

Our production schedules had to be over- 
hauled. Directives over-rode high-rated war 
orders. Civilian orders stood at the far end of 
the line. But the problems were solved, be- 
cause thousands of people in our plants and 
in those of our subcontractors devoted their 
whole time to the project to the extent of 
seven days a week, month after month 

The finest compliment we can pay 
this copy is to say that it is a superb 
piece of newswriting that any good 
reporter (and his boss) would be 
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proud of. This compliment, neatly 
wrapped in cellophane, we hand to 
CARLETON H. DAVIS, Buffalo 
office, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., who did the job. 

Yes, we’ve never lost our fondness 

for facts and figures, cost-cutting, 
time-saving case studies and the like. 
It’s natural for us to go for this GULF 
OIL page, “1,000,000 machine operat- 
ing hours give Gulf Technologists new 
facts on ball bearing lubrication. Es- 
sentially, this tells the story of Gulf’s 
rigid lubrication tests, the rigging up 
of special apparatus to duplicate serv- 
ice conditions, etc. 
% We think WARNER & SWASEY 
deserve another “hand” for those pub- 
lic-spirited messages continuing over 
its signature. You've probably seen this 
one—“The Good Old Days were 
awful.” If not, here’s what it said: 

Grandpa worked twelve hours a day for a 
dollar. Today his grandson works fewer hours 
for many times as much. The reason is that 
grandson has modern machines that make him 
more productive and so worth more. 

If grandson decides to limit his production 
to grandpa’s output, he'll get grandpa’s pay. 
That is simple economics and all the laws, di- 
rectives, bureaus and ‘leaders’ in the world 
can’t change it. 

But if grandson decides to use his modern 
machines efficiently, to produce more and 
more, he reduces the cost of what he makes. 
The lower the cost, the more people who can 
and will buy it. The more who buy it, the 
more secure the workman’s job and the more 
he can be paid. 

There are thousands of modern war-built 
machines in this country that can be turned 
into peacetime production. If they are ef- 
ficiently used, we will have jobs and pros- 
perity. If they are not used, or are used in- 
efficiently, we will have a 1907 or 1932 de- 
pression. And those “good old days” were 
awful. 

Keep them coming, Authors KEN 
AKERS, president, Griswold-Esh- 
leman Company, Cleveland agency, 
and W. K. BAILEY, vice-president, 
Warner & Swasey. 


Paragraph on Packaging 


Product competition is getting back 
to its normal, hectic self again. Hence, 
we thought it might be interesting to 
look back and see what some of the 
packaging people were saying six 
months ago. In other words, how well 
were they helping their customers pre- 
pare for this day? 

Here’s HINDE & DAUCH, for in- 
stance, suggesting, “Switch to Corru- 
gated” as a packing material and ship- 
ping container. Main text is general 
ballyhoo, the meat is in a small para- 
graph below captioned, ‘Postwar 
Packaging Idea—DISPLAY MAIL- 
ER.” Key line, “The box illustrated 
cut original packaging costs 65 per 
cent and the increased compactness 
brought considerable additional saving 
of shipping space.” 

DENNISON MFG. COMPANY is trying 








to sell an idea, but we have a feeling 
it doesn’t dig quite deeply enough, 
Headline, “Two ways to Solve a 
Tough Packaging Problem.” Two il- 
lustrations—No. 1, “Dream about it 
at the bridge table.” No. 2, “Put it up 
to DENNISON.” The copy points out 
the diversity of Dennison’s packaging 
service. Perhaps the addition of a rep- 
resentative Dennison packaging job 
would help this. Needs something. 

Several advertisers play upon the 
contrast between war and peace uses 
for their product. 

Witness SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CoR- 
PORATION with its, “SYLVANIA 
Means Cellophane it Keeps Gas 
Out . . . Keeps freshness in.” War 
application illustrated is the infantry- 
man’s “anti-gas cape,” peacetime ap- 
plication, foods. As an advertisement 
for the general protective qualities of 
cellophane, this is okay. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, on 
the other hand (with a broad applica- 
tion material) say, “Whether you de- 
sign Bomb Boxes or Game Rooms... 
your product can be improved with a 
Kimpreg Surface.” Praise be, it sup- 
ports that promise with good, factual 
copy. Particularly this paragraph: 

KIMPREG adds the following advantages to 
plywood: (1) increases durability and flexural 
strength; (2) provides resistance to moisture 
and vapor; (3) armor-plates against extreme 
abrasion; (4) diminishes grain-raising effects; 
(5) makes the material scuffproof, splinter- 
proof, snag-resistant; (6) affords a stainproof, 
washable, “wipe clean” surface; (7) creates 
resistance to chemical action, decay, tempera- 
ture extremes, fire, vermin, and mold. More- 
over, it is warm to the touch, does not have 
the chill “feel” of metal surfaces. 

Here are two DU PONT 
PHANE pages worth noting. (See “Gal- | 
lery” on next page.) One shows the & 
figure of a man inside a large cello- sibl 
phane bag. Headline, “Did you ever P 
look at things from INSIDE your the 

- > 
package?” Three subheads point up the Cin 
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“Warner & Swasey deserves another 
hand for these public-spirited messages’ | 
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The creation of the atomic bomb is the 
honor of those men in the realm of pure 
science, who risked their lives to develop it. 


= ae But the places in which this Atomic Missile 
ee ~, was born are the credit of engineers and 
v= Se & builders. 


a — —_ . 
9 Pe J Now that the cloak of censorship is lifted, 


we can reveal the men and firms respon- 
sible for the design and construction of the atomic bomb 
plants at Oak Ridge,. Tennessee and Pasco, Washington . . . 
the men and firms to whom Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods carried your sales message, sixty-four 
times a year. 


These Are Our Men— There were men like Col. F. T. 
Matthias ; Edwin L. Jones, General Manager (1) ; John 
D. Watson, Chief Engineer ; C. W. Roberts (1): G. E. 
Horn, Vice President ; and places like the Clinton Engi- 


CAN YOU TOP THIS 


The first in a series of ads showing the 
coverage by Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods of the men who 
design, supervise, and construct big con- 
struction jobs, and who control buying 
and specifying of construction products. 





The Clinton Engineer Works —Birthplace of Atomic Power. 


neer Works (9) ; M. W. Kellog (designers) (89) ; J. A. Jones 
Construction Co. (builders) (73) ; Union Carbide & Carbon 
Co. (operators) (24); Ford, Bacon & Davis (53); Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation (182); E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company in Tennessee and Washington = 54) 

Tennessee Eastman Corporation (16) + H. K. Ferguson Com- 
pany ; Sargent and Lundy (4) ; Special Battalion Corps 
of Engineers at Oak Ridge, Tennessee and Pasco, Washing- 
ton (43); District Engineers’ Office, Oak Ridge (|) ; Turner 
Construction Company (60)* Roane-Anderson Company 

13) ; and the Hanford Engineer Works (10) 


A total of 1177 paid subscriptions to Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods, evi- 
dence that these two publications car- 
ried your message behind closed doors, 
where no salesmen were permitted to 
pass for three years . . . to the men at the 
top who buy and specify your products. 


He’s Our Man Too D> D 
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Engineering Ne 


COL. FRANKLIN T. MATTHIAS, commanding officer of 831-sq. mi. 
Hanford Engineer Works in State of Washington. As area engineer of 
Hanford phase of Atomic bomb structures, he was responsible for con- 
struction of camps, houses and facilities for as many as 45,000 workers. 









Construction : ia 


ethods 


The Twe Leading Engineering Constrection Authorities subscribed to by 60,000 ! 





Constrection Mon . . . Where you get maximum coverage at minimum cost 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS » 330 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 18, W.Y. *! 
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text: “What about Transparency?” 
“What about Protection?” “What 
about Cost?” 

Add a stopping headline, to a dra- 
matic picture, to salesworthy text— 
and you've got a good advertisement. 
Ditto for this DuPont page, “What 
Does a Postwar Package Need?” Heads 
of three men are used with package in 
illustration to emphasize “sales ap- 
peal,” “protection,” and “costs.” Text 
pounds away at the same basic story. 
Just think how sick some copywriter 
must get sometimes repeating and re- 
peating that same fundamental story, 
and yet how necessary it is to keep 
old buyers sold and new prospects 
educated. 

In contrast, take a peek at this 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY page, “The 
package of the FUTURE must sell the 
product.” Copy starts out, “For over 
80 years, Gair. .” That will give 
you the general idea. There’s no help 
in this page for the reader thinking 
and planning postwar packages, there’s 
no sales help for Gair, and the headline 
is so bromidic, it’s a little silly. 

ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY uses its 
color page to sell “four savings” and 
does well for its customers and itself. 
“Check these Savings against your 
Present Packaging Method,” invites 
the headline. Just below, four little 
cartoon panels of which “Saving No. 
1” is typical. . . “Neat and No Siftage 
Waste” . . . Multiwall Paper Bags are 
tight and siftproof. That means they 
deliver 100 per cent of your product 

. eliminate siftage losses while help- 
ing to keep warehouses clean and 
tidy.” (See “Gallery” on this page.) 

We go for the simple effectiveness 
of this ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


page, “Win New Customers with Cap 
Designs.” Take a bleed page, break it 
up into four panels, present a helpful 
recipe, and there you have it. 

Panel No. 1 carries an undecorated 
jar cap, the headline and these few 
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Boost-of-the-Month 


words, “It’s easy to win new cus- 
tomers, when the free advertising 
space on your caps is properly used 
to...” (Cut to Panel 2—three little 
sketches of preliminary cap designs) 
“Catch Customers’ Eyes . . . with eye- 
stopping, distinctive designs, that 
make your package stand out in the 
store and... (Panel 3, showing sev- 
eral styles of tradename lettering) 
“Display Your Trade-Mark or name in 
contrasting colors, so people can see 
it quickly, remember it long. Design- 
ing... (Panel 4, showing mayonnaise 
jar with completed cap) “Caps that 
Sell, by making the most of the free 
advertising space on Armstrong’s 
Metal Caps, is an Armstrong spe- 
cialty.” 

Ad signs off with a block of bold- 
face inviting reader to send a sample 
of his present package for cap design 
suggestions. So, maybe this is grammar 
school stuff for General Foods, but 
think of the thousands of medium 


Gallery 













and smaller-sized food packers who 
will eat up this help. (See “Gallery” 











on this page.) 

General conclusion from this small 
sampling of packaging ads—that most 
of these advertisers were doing a he! p- 
ful, informative job, prepeace. 


Boost-of-the-Month 


Look what this creative man did 

He took a great big closeup of a 
katydid on a blade of grass. He sil- 
houetted it over the ruled lines of a 
business form. He wrote an intriguing 
headline, “SAME WORDS, SAME 
MUSIC.” 

This looks like the start of some- 
thing interesting—something imagin- 
ative. Worth a lot of money—imagi- 
nation, 

Let’s read this ad for MOORE 
NESS FORMS, INC.: 

What's that again that again that again 
please? 

Repetition. 

40,000,000 times every season the katydid 
rasps the same rasp. Thousands of times every 
day in every office the same typewriter key: 
fall, the same columns add up, the same 
entries march by. 

And the same mistakes happen. 

In firm after firm, the pattern of error is 
repeated. Too many forms. Too many words 
Lost motion. Economies in printing overlooked 
Paper wasted. Time spent getting forms read} 
exceeding time spent filling out forms. 

Moore looks upon your entire system with 
the eye of common sense. Moore sifts, analyzes 
combines forms and doubles them up; recom- 
mends changes; then prints, in quantities of 
hundreds or many millions. 

The ten companies listed below, long under 
Moore ownership, have now united under the 
Moore name. There is no change in owner 
ship, management, or policy. But facilities for 
anywhere are greater 


BUSI- 


serving any business, 


than ever. 

Before anything else, a copywriter 
should be able TO WRITE. And that 
you can do. JOHN FRASER, of the 
Philadelphia office, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. 

Leave us have Moore. (Ouch! ) 

THe Copy CHASERS. 
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= = O' FIRST IMPORTANCE in charting your postwar program is an accurate 
rriguing picture of what Germany and Japan were doing when they were active 


SAME exporting nations. 


f some- 
sores | Two booklets, just off the press, give country-by-country breakdowns of the 
* export trade of both Japan and Germany, heretofore unavailable. 
.\E BUSI- 
at again A study of these detailed figures may reveal unexpected opportunities for 
profit in items which neither of these countries can now supply. 

e katydid 
i ie 
the Sarme 

@ Trade by ; @ Special sections in 
gee principal markets. each booklet listing 


verlooked 


rms ready} @ Commodity totals. ; 


5. 


German and Japa- 
nese exports to Lat- 
in America. 


‘tem with 


snalvee § © Machinery, mill 
p; recom- supplies. geese 


intities oF 


@ Japan’s trade with 
Korea, Formosa and 
other areas which 
may now be expec- 
ted tolook elsewhere 
for their supplies. 


ing unde @ Cutlery, machine 
under the tools. 

in owner 
‘ilives f°] @| Material handling 

equipment. 

Dy write! } 

ind thatf @ Electricel goods. 
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Ayer & o/an types of finished @ Comprehensive 














a manufactures. § i data in usable form. 
- Either booklet mailed upon request 

- AMERICAN 

Johnston Export Publishing Company 

—_ 386 FOURTH AVENUE e AT 27th STREET e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

a = PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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[ CONTINUED FROM Pace 39] 
G&K Advertising 


plete drive. In this way we believe 
that we are doing a real service to 
industry.” 

By way of further explanation, H. 
G. Sawyer, vice-president of the 
James Thomas Chirurg 
charge of Graton & Knight’s adver- 
tising, added: “In an effort to create 
a name for this drive that would be 
convenient to use, also more descrip- 


agency, in 


tive and specific, we developed 
F.L.A.T., the initials for Flat Leather 


Automatic Tension.” The value in this 
name, over and above convenience and 
rememberability, is its specific refer- 
ence to complete drives and the ad- 
vantages in application of F.L.A.T. in 
connection with the pivoted motor 
base.” 


[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 53] 


Reusing Ad Plates 


be saved for the price of sawing out 
and reblocking. 
What's all this got to do with you? 









Trade term of the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Industry (sales 
$75,000,000 annually) Sound 
Two Sides means face 
panels of carefully selected 
veneer — the ultimate in 
strength and uniformity. 
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THE TIMBERMAN circulation 
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is also Sound Two Sides because it represents the 
strength and uniformly high purchasing power of 
the great western lumber industry... Example: In 
1945’s first 6 months 8461 circulation dollars were 
invested in THE TIMBERMAN by 2822 managers, 
superintendents, and department heads from the 
plywood, box, woodworking, sawmilling and log- 
ging fields ... renewal factor 85.58%. In the same 
period 4158 dollars went to the second western 
lumber journal from 2256 subscribers... renewal 
63.15% (ABC publishers’ report June 30, 1945)... 
A strong 1946 space schedule in THE TIMBERMAN 


gets you coverage, acceptance and penetration to top 


buying power in the western forest products industry. 


Tee WT UYLI BR LY 


AN INTERNATIONAL LUMBER JOURNAL...FOUNDED 1899 
ARP 519 S.W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Publishers also of WESTERN BUILDING the light construction journal of the West 
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Only this; that more dollars will be 
spent for business paper advertising 
when advertisers are awakened to the 
fact that it is within their power to 
reduce the dollar and time cost of 
preparation by multiple use of ad 
plates. 

Most industrial advertising manayg- 
ers work on a budget, and most bud- 
gets have separate classifications for 
periodical advertising, direct mail, 
sales aids, catalogs, etc. You can get 
a larger share for the periodical adver- 
tising end of the budget if you can 
show how to save money in the other 
divisions. Most budgets are, after all, 
still on a per cent of sales basis, and 
in most cases the advertising manager 
has relatively little control over the 
total amount he is alloted. He usually 
does determine the way it is spent 
however. In my own case, I bought 
more space in three books and used 
three others for the first time this 
year, on approximately the same bud- 
get as 1943, yet we are doing more 
direct mail and other sales promotion 
work than previously, and neither 
space rates nor printing costs are 
going down. 

As far as the related campaign is 
concerned, I’m certainly in favor of it. 
It makes it possible to think once for 
about six ads, instead of six times; it 








circulat- 
27,000 by 


wartime 
tion of 25,000 - 
January, 1946. 


Restricted 


Proportionate increase in the 
present estimated readership 
of 70,000 men who produce, buy 
and use plastics compounds and 
products. 


Increased circulation is the FIRST 
STEP in PLASTICS WORLD'S 
peacetime program of even greater 
value toadvertisers 


More readers . . . greater potent 
ial for RESULTS, but no in 
crease in rates. 


PLASTICS WORLD 


Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc. 
$$1 FitthAve. New York 17,N Y 


Chicago = Los Angeles 
7 San Francisco 
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doused § jé .é “HRM 02 222 \ gaint 
le this 
e bud- UR representative, Kenneth J. Langley 
} more recently completed a tour of all the 
motion Igstin American countries that produce, refine 
neither Br market petroleum products. Talking with 
ts are Bundreds of P. |. readers, from those working 

jungle wildcats ...to others employed in 

2ign is wo of the world’s largest refineries located in 
r of it. Dutch West Indies ...he studied this vast 
ice for Parket for equipmentandsupplies...gather- 00 “ww wl 


suggestions for the most wanted types of 
itorial articles . . . obtained first hand ideas 
make advertising more effective for the 
ders needs . .. revised our mailing lists by 
onally checking them with company ex- 
ives. Everywhere the acceptance of the bi- 
ngual pattern of PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO 
as so enthusiastic that we realize monthly 
earance is imperative to serve the Latin 
erican market properly. The increased ac- 
vity of the Latin American market for over 
000 different items of American equipment 
n most effectively be reached through the 
ly oil publication covering the ENTIRE mar- 
et—both English-speaking and Spanish speak- 
, BECAUSE OF ITS BI-LINGUAL PATTERN. 


mes; it 

















rms close monthly on the Ist of the month 
eceding the issue date. 
the 
hip GET THESE FACTS: Write for your copy of the 
uy sixteen page file folder “Selling the Latin 
nd American Petroleum Industry” containing mar- 
ket data, editorial programs and suggestions 
for preparing the most effective advertising 
2ST copy to SELL your products in Latin America. 
D'S 


“| COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY 
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gives the “family appearance” to your 
ads that George Callos talks about; 
it makes it possible to get several 
months ahead fairly painlessly; it sim- 
plifies meeting magazine deadlines; and 
multiplies the use to which promotion 
material can be put. 

We're on the fourth of a five ad 
series now which illustrates the point. 
We sat down and did our thinking on 
a Campaign one afternoon. We decided 
to run a series of ads keyed to the line, 
“Look to Edward for the BEST in 
New Steel Valve Developments,” an 
admission that while other companies 
may have stumbled into some new fea- 


How 


much do 

you want 
of the 

Industrial 











HERE it is 
One Bright Spot 


tures during the war, that they natur- 
ally weren’t to be compared with 
Edward’s new developments. 

So we had a theme. 

Then we decided on a layout pat- 
tern and wound up with a three-sec- 
tion—‘“problem, solution, result”— 
formula. Then we selected from the 
millions of fine new Edward develop- 
ments, five that we thought would be 
most interesting and had the greatest 
sales appeal. It simplifies things no end 
to work that way. 

In any coordinated sales campaign 
in the industrial field, the business 
paper must be the cornerstone if the 














America’s Number 
the Industrial 


West! Vast plant expansions of already large industries... huge 
I I ) - ~ 


needs for replacements of industrial equipment and supplies 


due to wartime use and abuse... new industries born to serve 
the nations of the Pacific Basin Area. Here IS a market for 
You...How much of it do you want? 


PACIFIC FACTORY is your key to this desirable market. Its reader- 


ship record among top Industrial and Business Executives, Plant 


Superintendents and Engineers, Purchasing and Department 
Heads—the men who PLAN and CONTROL purchases in all 


branches of Industry 


makes it your logical choice in the West. 


Audited (CCA) Circulation 


FINANCE BUILDING « 580 MARKET STREET ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 



















The Plant 
Management 
Magazine of 
the West 
Since 1910 










campaign is to be a success. To mix u 
the metaphors nicely, it is the track 
on which the campaign runs. 




















From a talk before a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Dotted Line Club. 


Ullman Adds Nevergole 


J. Mack Nevergole has been appointed ap 
account executive of The Roland G. E. UIll- 
man Organization, Philadelphia. 

He was the former advertising manager of 
Goodall Rubber Company. 


Bercker Opens Art Studios 


Frank H. Bercker, art counsel, has opened 
advertising art studios at 741 N. Milwaukee 
Street, Milwaukee. 


Sylvania Promotes Wickstrum 





B. K. Wickstrum, former Pacific Coax ( 
sales manager, has been promoted to mid-§ will 
western sales manager of Sylvania Electric 1 
Products, Inc., lighting division, Chicago 

met 
Bogart. and McMurphey sho 
Join BSF&D ele 

Morgan O. Bogart and George W. Mc 80 
Murphey have joined the staff of Brooke met 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., Detroit has 


Mr. Bogart, who was on the creative stafffl, S 


of J. Walter Thompson, will have key re 


sponsibilities in creative work for the agency 
Mr. McMurphey, formerly assistant direc 
Soto 


tor of advertising at De 


divisic n ipevel 


Chrysler Corporation, will work in a creativeg Unit 


capacity On automotive accounts. offic 








Advertising in the welding field needs 
more than effectiveness — it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and me- 
chinery, advertising must be directed 
across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER does this bet- 
fer than any other single medium That 
is why # is frst among pub ications for 
welding effectiveness. 
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“Preview of Competition Edition 










in the Post-War World." 
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- SELLING 
THE METAL 
pinted an INDUSTRY 
. E. Ul 
wa of THROUGH THE... 
Ss 
as opened 
Milwaukee 
trum 
fic Coat§ Circulation concentration where it 


to mid-§will do the most good. 


} Electric That, briefly, is the story of M.P.'s 
metallurgical engineering circulation 
shown in the map at the right. In the 
eleven states that provide more than 
w. Mc.§00 per cent of metal-producing and 
£ Brooke § metal-working volume, Metal Progress 
troit has concentrated 81 per cent of its 


ative staff. S. circulation. 
e key 


he agency 


cago 


This concentration is the direct re- 
wit of circulation representation in 
@every important industrial area of the 
United States and Canada. 68 local 
offices, well-acquainted with each in- 
dustrial area, make certain that 
netallurgical executives and engi- 
vers in plants producing, fabricating, 
wocessing or using important ton- 
mges of ferrous and nonferrous 
metals are Metal Progress readers. 


ant direc 














ED 


$$ 
ad? 


This circulation plan is your continu- 
ing guorantee that M.P.’s 21,000 
traders represent your largest techni- 
tal management audience in the 
metal industry. 


Reach these markets effectively in 
1946 with a full schedule in 
Metal Progress. 





| needs 

needs METALS PRODUCTION 
s. With Mloying and refining agents « Blast furnace and 
ocesses melting equipment « Die casting machines and 
nd ma- §lerials « Ingot molds « Melting furnaces « 
irected Kolding and casting equipment and materials 
ne men * Ore pig iron, non-ferrous ingot metal « Re- 
ns—the hoctories * Pyrometers. 

DESIGN AND APPLICATION 

is bet- 
~~ 1. METALS 
ions for Fetrou: metals —— wrought forms, iron, alloy, 


torbon and stainless steels « Non-ferrous metals 
“wrought forms, aluminum, brass and copper, 
tod, magnesium, zinc« Rare metals. 
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2. METAL FORMS 
ostings — iron, special alloy and steel, and 
non-ferrous « Die castings, precision and perma- 
Pentmoid castings « Forgings « Powder compacts 
Pompings « Weldments « Tubing « Bearing 
als « Springs « Fasteners « etc. 


3. METAL TREATMENT 
Sting and heat treating furnaces, ovens« 
sectronic and induction heating « Burners « 
* ers + Salt baths « Carburizing compounds + 
venching oils* Mesh conveyors «Heat resist- 


Chicage 


Journa! 


mber, 19 
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RESERVE SPACE NOW.....IN 













THE 


| METAL SHOW ISSUE— JANUARY, 1946 





ant containers, parts « Chilling equipment « Sur- 
face peening « Refractories « Pyrometers « Tem- 
perocture control. 


4. METAL WORKING 

Brazing equipment and materials * Welding 
equipment, electrodes, etc.« Hard facing al- 
loys * Forging machines and presses ¢ Tool steels 
and cemented carbides « Cutting tools « Cutting 
oils* Abrasive equipment, wheels, materials « 
Powder metallurgy equipment « Dies « Metal 
saws and cutting equipment. 


5. METAL CLEANING, FINISHING 
PROTECTION 


Cleaning equipment and compounds « Rust and 


corrosion preventives « Degreasing machines « 
Plating, coating and galvanizing equipment and 
materials « Pickling equipment and materials « 
Surface finishes. 


6. METAL TESTING — INSPECTION 


General inspection equipment «X-Ray equip- 
ment and supplies « Hardness and tensile test- 
ing equipment « Metallurgical laboratory equip- 
ment, laboratory furnaces « Gages and blocks. 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


For any branch of the metal industry detailed 
facts are available showing the sales oppor- 
tunities that exist in the metallurgical engineer- 
ing markets. Feel free to write for them. 


METAL PROGRESS, 7301 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Publishers of THE METALS REVIEW, BUYERS’ GUIDE & DATA BOOK — METAL INDUSTRIES, ASM 


METALS HANDBOOK 


Sponsor and Manager, NATIONAL METAL CONGRESS & EXPOSITION 
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Stevens Returns to Int'l 


E. K. Stevens has returned to his position 
as associate manager of the expositions con- 
International Exposition Company, 
three years 


ducted by 
New York, after 
during which he was a major in the produc- 


an absence of 


tion division, ASF, Washington 


Slayton Joins Stanfield 


Alan Slayton has joined the agency staff of 
Harold F. Stanfield, Montreal, as copy chief 


and account executive. He was formerly man- 


ager and creative director of the sales pro- 
motion division of The Herald Press, Ltd., 
Montreal. 

Before going Canada, Slayton was as 
sociated with The Roger Williams Company 


and The White Company, Cleveland, and was 
editor of The Cleveland News. 


assistant city 








Anderson Transfers to Proctor 


R. W. Anderson, specialist on complete sales 
promotion programs for industrial organiza- 
tions, has transferred his accounts from the 
Z. H. Mischka Company, Chicago, to the Don 
Proctor agency, Chicago. 


Open Art Studios 


John A. Van Orman and Pepé Casanova 
have opened advertising art studios at 1480 
Broadway, New York. Both men were former 
urt executives at Buchanan and Company, 
Van Orman as art director and Casanova as 
art manager. 

Before joining Buchanan in 1944, Casanova 
was president of the Onyx Studio and also 
operated the Casanova Advertising Art Studio. 
Included among the organization's clients are 
and American Airlines. 


Continental Can Co. 





of 23%. 
declined from $12.91 


ately the buy in 








YOUR ADVERTISING 


Suga more a 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


During the past 3 years AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN'S net paid circulation 
has increased from 10,455 to 12,886 
net paid as of Sept. 30, 1945—a gain 
Cost per 1000 net paid has 
in 1942 to 
$10.47 today—a reduction of 18.8% 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is defin- 
the lumber and 
building products dealer field today 


on cost, as well as on quality. 


Send for a copy of our New Data File 


DOLLAR 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY -- 26 TIMES A YEAR 











Shaw Succeeds Fritts 
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Left to right): Robert P. Anderson, C. Leonard 
Shaw, Albert B. Fritts and Russel A. Reed 


C. Leonard Shaw has been appointed pub- 
licity manager of the Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., succeeding A. B. Fritts wh 
retired October 1 after 37 years’ service. As- 
sistant publicity managers are Russel A. Reed 
and Robert P. Anderson. 

Mr. Shaw, began his 
in 1916, will have general charge of all Nor 


who Norton servicq 


ton publicity activities including magazines 
direct mail, motion pictures, exhibits and otheg 
allied activities. 
Mr. Fritts, 
vertising was reviewed in the Personalities i 


INDUSTRIAL MAR 


whose career in industrial ad 
Advertising department of 
KETING in September, joined Norton in 1908 
and is recognized as one of the leading meq 
in his field. 

Mr. Reed and Mr. Anderson will handle al 
direct mail and magazine advertising. 













THE NATIONAL TRADE JOURNAL OF 
REFRIGERATION SERVICE 





Covers the market for 
refrigeration equipment, 
parts and supplies... 


@ Refrigeration equipment of all 
types and sizes... household 

commercial . . . industrial. . . re- 
quires occasional service and re- 
placement of parts. Millions of 
mechanical refrigeration installa- 
tions in use today require an army 
of servicemen to keep them in oper- 
ation. Refrigeration servicemen 
read and study... and keep on /ile 
for reference...the monthly issues of 
the journal published exclusively in 
their interest. Write for sample copy. 


_ The Refrigeration Service Enginee: 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, I'l. 
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..BUT THE ENGINEER PUTS IT 10 USE 
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We believe most of our advertisers are aware 
of the splendid work done by the Associated 
Business Papers in helping users of space get 
a bigger return on their investment. Direct 
benefits have accrued from ABP’s unceasing 
efforts to strengthen copy, stimulate field re- 
search and in general help advertisers do a 
better job. Other benefits, too, have resulted 
from our Association's work in helping vs. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Shortly after July, 1940, when POWER revealed 

technical details of Uranium 235 and suggested 
practical applications, military censorship 
blacked out any further information. Aug. 6, 
1945, that censorship was lifted, as the first 
atomic bomb blasted life out of Hiroshima, and 
convinced Hirohito that his people should be 
spared further conflict. September POWER, less 
than four weeks later, republished the 1940 
data, and added an 8-page special section on 
atomic power — showing practical peacetime 
applications. 

Such alertness and initiative are characteristic 
of the editorial service that makes readers 
swear by POWER. The articles further prove that 
the physicist or other scientist may evolve an 
idea, but it is the engineer who puts it to practical 
use. He is the first man who must be sold. 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
PRWER THE MARKETPLACE 
OF THE POWER FIELD 
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Does Tudustry's Use of Metals 
Affect Your Sales Planning 7 





























) If your marketing is affected by the uses of metals and 
5 ta special shapes, you will want STEEL’S report, ‘The 
" 3 COPPER and BRASS wu i ie fe Future Market for Metals.” 
. “ By Product Classification: a a ee) 
‘ 5 Ses Prateste~Ortin ttn Chatateetebietes. G4 Oh OS 6 It reveals trends in the uses of aluminum, magnesium, 
L nest and Strip Products. Light Gage Tubing. Stampings 87 24 428 120 copper, brass, NE Alloys, etc. By product classifica- 
89 late Fabricators— Inciudi le anccenes . . . 
5 6: enhery dr ae e-ie ae tion, the study shows what changes the Metalworking 
5 r Industry expects to make in the use of castings, stamp- 
Smali Tools—Cutlery and Flatware, ..............-....-«- 624 434 4.1 7.8 ; : ‘ , 
3 e112 Piumbers’ Supplies—Steam Specialties, Valves_........... 6.1 40.3 468 12.9 ings, forgings, and die castings. 
) 105 Agricultural implements... ............<--.--<-..---.----. 70.0 429 4.7 11.4 
Contractors’ Equipment... ....... ..cceccencececcccceses. 70.1 27.7 61.7 10.6 ‘ o- 
a C4. Automobiles, Trucks, Tractors. 000 ne-seueea neces 90.3 17.9 64.3 178 If you don’t already have a copy of “The Future 
Market for Metals’, drop us a line. 
1 
. » Latest STEEL Study AAualyzes 
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- Your Machine Toot Market 


0 s How many plants expect to buy new machine tools? 
f i How many are going to purchase surplus government- 












































4 f 
: - owned tools? 
These and other important questions are answered in 
— = STEEL’S study of the Market For Machine Tools. For 
. - example, the study shows the trends in tooling, and 
4 = what features Metalworking wants in its new machine 
: A tools. It shows the probable effects if a comprehensive 
: - trade-in program were offered by machine tool builders. 
4 Ss 
. on This study of your machine tool market is accurate and 
9 = up-to-date. If you have not already seen it, let us know. 
4 . We'll be glad to put the information into your hands. 
1 18 
1 142 
9 6 
52 5 BY TYPE OF LATHE Bow | arene 
37 Automatic Chucking Machines... 14.8 13.4 
43 9 A Engine. - B® eect [81.7 | 36.2 | 
2 10 Multiple-spindle Automatics .| 15.2 11.9 
6 > 0 Railroad aks ? ry 14 | 
Roll Turning 2.7 1.9 
7 O OF ALL PLANTS Single Spindle Automaties.............. “20.6 | 126 | 
* INTEND TO BUY Toolroom eneeeee eee =e eee-e++eeeeee--s- _58.7 27.4 
Turret ineluding | Vertical). ieiecel Se 36.3 
erly Part 
D. 
hanidisin 
Former 
hing, no* 
For more sales in your Metalworking 
legues Market, tell your story in STEEL 
—_* which reaches the plants that do over 
jon | 90% of the business in the world’s 
| largest INDUSTRIAL MARKET. 
oe, Goir 
a STEEL 
1! 6 
if Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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eep Contact with 
the Key Men Who Are 
Shaping the Industry's Future 


They All Read 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


E... now, a few short weeks 
after the “cease-fire”, aviation is 
rapidly becoming one of our most 
acutely competitive fields. 100% 
of its key men are studying the 
rapidly changing picture. 


if You Want to be 
in the Picture 


If you wish to sell in this field, 
you don’t dare lose contact with a 


single one of these key men. 
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Keep your sales 
story before them 
in the pages you 
KNOW they'll see. 


mericéf 


Independent Voice 
i. of omen an Aeronautics @ 
WAYNE W. PARRISH 


Editor and Publisher 
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AMERICAN BUILDING WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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PROBLEMS .~ 








> 
Weather in Industry 

As a returning serviceman, I have been con- 
fronted with the problem of civilian employ- 
ment. To go back to one’s former activity 
would be reasonably simple, but I have chosen 
the course of gambling with a new idea. Ac- 
tually, the idea is not original nor startling. 
Big companies and even whole industries have 
utilized weather before the war. Yes, I am 
striving to operate a successful coordination 
of weather and industry. It has been proven 
that forecast phenomena can be converted 
from hazards to natural resources. 

If you are not familiar with industrial 
applications, I will cite a few which have 
proved successful and are in operation at the 
present time: 

Fuel oil companies—base storage and ship- 
ment plans on weather. 

Construction of new 
weather analysis. 

Tire chain companies—plan advertising to 
coincide with snow and sleet weather predic- 
tions. 

I fully realize that any plan would not be 
profitable at first. Gearing industry to weather 
would require time and money. But final re- 
sults would be lasting and yielding. 

After reading a few issues of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, I could sense its policy of being 
progressive and looking ahead. The possibility 
that you would have criticism and ideas about 
operating my plan, occurred to me. Your 
answer will be much appreciated. 

EX-SERVICEMAN 

We like your idea of “gambling 
with a new idea.” But if you gamble 
with a new idea you must be good, 
because in a great many cases you will 
have two sales to make—first, selling 
the company on the idea that it should 
take a weather forecast service such as 
you would provide—and second, sell- 
ing it on the fact that yours is the 
organization to provide that service. 

Many men can make the first sale, 
but are unable to make the second, or 
vice versa. 

Another negative is the fact that 
this market to which you would try 
to sell is probably very thin, with an 
interested company here and there 
throughout the country. This would 
make your selling costs rather high, 
particularly as in the beginning, most 
of the selling would probably have to 
be done in person rather than by mail. 

Dun & Bradstreet states that the 
largest single reason for failure in 
business is lack of capital. However, 
if you have enough capital to see you 
through the beginning unprofitable 


airports — require 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


period, then we would recommend the 
following action: 

1. We understand that the govern- 
ment is planning to help the aviation 
industry in many ways. As the gov- 
ernment already provides quite a bit 
of weather information, it may be 
that it will extend this service so that 
it will be easily and quickly available 
to everyone. Therefore, there might 
not be a place for your private service. 
Certainly you will want to investigate 
this first. 

2. List the various industries that 
might have use for your service and 
employ a market research or service 
company to contact a typical cross- 
section of these industries to deter- 
mine if they feel any need for such a 
service. 

This survey should give you a fairly 
good picture of the present market 
for your proposed service and how 
much you could charge for it. As a 
personal survey of this kind is fairly 
expensive, you might possibly cut 
down your number of personal calls 
on typical companies and supplement 
them with a letter and questionnaire 
to other companies. 

3. If either before or after you 
have done this preliminary work, you 
believe it would be safer to work with 
weather for the government or for 
some other company with which 
weather is an important factor, it 
might be better for you to do so in 
order to develop your plans, secure 
more experience and be more assured 
of final success. 

However, if you are sure you know 
what you are about, and other bright 
boys who studied and worked with 
weather during the war might come 
back and beat you to it, then jump in 
with both feet, and good luck to you! 


Dividing Lines Between Ad- 
vertising, Sales Promotion 
and Sales Departments 


Recently we had some difficulty determin- 
ing where our sales correspondent should stop 
and where our sales promotion correspondent 
should begin in handling some special work. 
We're always troubled in determining /vst 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales mancge 
. 2 ment problems which will be answered in this department, of 


direct, if requested 
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“AD-VIEWS’ 
— a portfolio of current advertising of 
large, medium and small Rickard clients, 
together with a brief word regarding the 
objectives of the various campaigns. If you 
would care to sample Rickard, we will be 
happy to mail you this portfolio. 


RICKARD is one of the oldest and best- 
known advertising agencies serving industry. 
Established 33 years ago. 


RICKARD has shown a steady record 


of progress in gaining new accounts, but more 
important, has held its old ones... Hayward 
since 1913—Bakelite since 1917—Roebling since 
1930—Oakite, 1925—Sturtevant, 1926—United 
Chromium 1927, for example. 


rid ‘KA BED has the technical know-how. 


with a staff that includes engineer-writers having 
broad experience in every phase of industry. 


RICKARD offers you top-flight 


copy men, a market research department, the 
best in layout and art skill...ready to move in 

lickly to make your advertising in 1946 more 
productive than ever before. 


i 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 

ON, INC, THE HAYWARD COMPANY 
NATIONAL TILE AND MARBLE 
AND AIRCRAFT CORPORATION SHELDON SERVICE 
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BROWN & MATTHEWS, INC 
THE HEALD MACHINE 
CORPORATION + O 


AKITE 


COMPANY 


CLOVER MFG. 
COMPANY 
PRODUCTS, 


RICKARD AND COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
330 West 42Nnp St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me “Ap-Views” a portfolio of 
current advertising prepared by Rickard. No 


cost or obligation involved. 


Name 





Title 








Company 


Address 


Hous tow te Oot +! 


This coupon or a note on your letterhead 
will bring a prompt response. 





RICKAR 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


CO COAST METALS, INC 
HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
INC 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY UNITED CHROMIUM, 


JOSEPH DIXON 
KELLER- DORIAN 
PETROLEUM HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 
INC 
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how the sales promotion department should 
coordinate with the sales department. 

We have a number of different sales units, 
one of which expects advertising to go all 
the way, even to having us make quotations— 


wants to set up its own sales 
promotion correspondent in order to handle 
all requests for advertising literature, follow- 


another unit 


ups on salesmen’s calls, etc., locally. 
We are most anxious to get this straightened 
out and will recommenda- 


appreciate your 


tons. 
SALES MANAGER 


Years ago, the principal problem in- 
volved the gap which too often existed 
between the advertising and sales de- 
partments. The sales department took 
care of its quotations, the advertising 
department issued its direct mail and 


wrote advertisements, but they were 
not tied in very closely together. To 
solve this problem, many companies 
developed the sales promotion activity 
to serve as a connecting link between 
the advertising department, and in 
others it was handled by the sales 
department. 

It did fill an important niche and 
improved the overall marketing job. 
Now comes this question of refine- 
ment. It is our belief that the sales 
correspondence department should not 
only handle quotations and direct in- 
quiries regarding your products and 
services, but should also write cus- 
tomers and prospective customers who 











Record. 


1355 Market St. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Implement Record New Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Implement Record proudly announces its qualification 
and acceptance to membership by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations as of June 30, 1945. 


For 42 years of continuous publication, Implement Record 
has consistently served the Farm Equipment Industry West 
of the Rocky Mountains by publishing exclusive news and 
information on WESTERN problems. The growing confi- 
dence Implement Record has gained steadily through the 
years has been reflected in continuous gains in advertising 
circulation. Today 75% of all Farm Machinery outlets in 
the West, representing from 85 to 95% of the buying power 
and trade sales volume, are paid subscribers to Implement 


In less than 9 months, January 1 to September 20, 394 
new subscriptions have been added. The initial ABC audit 
reports a net gain of 240 in paid circulation in the first six 
months of 1945. October issue of Implement Record car- 
ried 59 aggregrate pages of advertising, 15 more pages 
than were carried in January 1945. 


Implement Record is growing with the phenomenal 
growth of the power farming West — and most farm equip- 
ment dealers, manufacturers, jobbers and salesmen are 
reading and advertising in Implement Record. 


GipPlRRE 
GYECYUL? 
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San Francisco 



























are not at the moment dealing with 
you in order to inspire specific in- 
quiries and requests for quotations, 
However, even in addition to that, 
there is much more to be done which 
involves a sales promotion or advertis- 
ing department. 

After everything has been done by 
the correspondence department and 
the salesman in contacting the cus- 
tomer and developing inquiries and 
orders, there is another big activity, 
The sales promotion division can: 

1. Urge the salesman to request ; 
sales promotion or advertising follow. 
up regarding some product which he 
discussed with the customer, but in 
which the customer showed little or 
no interest; or he can ask the promo- 
tional department to follow on some 
other product or service which he 
failed to mention. 

2. If he calls and the customer can- 
not see him, is out or ill, he can ask 
the promotional department to follow 
up with a letter, registering his call 
and indicating his continuous interest 

3. He can ask for a special holiday 
message to be sent to his trade, or a 
letter advising his customers that he 










is going to be away on vacation and 
whom to call on for service in his 


absence. 





Reaches exec- 
utives in charge of 
packing-transport-handling in 
over 27,000 industrial, shipping, 
and traffic departments. 

Better Shipping Manual is published 
annually for shipping and traffic 
managers. 

Shipping Management, Inc. 
423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








ROOFER 


and SIDING CONTRACTOR 





Has covered the cream of the roofing 
siding, insulating and waterproofing 
contractor-dealers continuously for 
more than 35 years. 

Also Roofing Data & Reference 
Manual published annually. 


AMERICAN ROOFER 
423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
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PLAN 3 METAL INDUSTRIES 
CATALOG 

You WRITE, DESIGN an 
PRINT. Reinhold DISTRI- 15,000 copies, 9,500 
BUTES and MERCHAN- plants. Forty-eight pages 
DISES. You equip the of engineering and me- 
salesman’s portfolio. tallurgical data. Over 
Reinhold covers your 1,000 book reviews. 


mass market. 


fi 

: Publishers of MATERIALS & 

f ~ ro =e e METHODS (formerly METALS 

i y, and ALLOYS) and PROGRESSIVE 

; i 7 4 LES 130 OF, OF, LOGY ® TECTURE-PENCIL POINTS 
Advertising Managers of CHEMI- 

CAL & ENGINEERING NEWS and 


. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. INDUSTRIAL a ENGINEERING 


CHEMISTRY 
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publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi New York, N. Y.:;: C. B. Groomes, White 
ness managers are: Plains, N. Y¥.; J. B. Miller, Maywood, III. ; 





THE SALES 


SHORT-CUT 
TO THE TREMENDOUS DAIRY INDUSTRIES MARKET 


’ 
y 


Wherever you go . . . wherever milk is distributed or dairy products manufac- 
tured—in city, town, village, or country crossroad—you'll find the Dairy Indus- 
tries Catalog on duty .. . om the desk of a BUYING EXECUTIVE. The pene- 


tration of the “Catalog” is thorough and complete. It reaches everywhere, is 
n daily use everywhere, and makes sales everywhere. This big, attractive, sturdily 


bound volume works for you ceaselessly . . . day and night . .. for a whole 
year. You find it at every buying conference . . . handy, heipful, always ready with 
its encyclopediac condensed library of buying information. Now, more than ever, you 
need the "Catalog" to represent you in the dairy industries. Through it you'll meet the 
thousands of new buyers who have taken over since the war as well as the regulars—over 
6,000 in all with new and replacement equipment needs running into millions of 
ollars. For eighteen years the Dairy Industries Catalog has produced amazing sales records 

definite, provable, traceable results. Forms close soon for 1946. Write for complete 
information. 









THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


or 
THE MILK DEALER - NATIONAL BUTTER AND CHEESE JOURNAL + THE ICE CREAM REVIEW 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


1445 NORTH FIFTH ST. MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 





B. G. Rehm, Chicago, Ill; H. M. Rehm 
Chicago, lll.; E. K. Hamlin, Vandalia, 
Mich. ; G. L. Hamlin, Vandalia, Mich. ; Jane 
C. Ivie, Chicago, Ill.; Mary E. Sanders, 
Evanston, Ill.; M. E. Crain, Chicago, IIL; 


Jessie W. Crain, La Grange, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort. 


gagees, and other security holders ownin 
or holding 1 per cent or more of tota 


amount of bonds, mortgages, or other ge. 


curities are: (If there are none so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stock. 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cages 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company ag 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security hold. 
ers who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and se. 
curities in a capacity other than that ofa 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

G. D. CRAIN, JR., Publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th day of September, 1945. 

(Seal) EDITH M. STEGER, 

Notary Public. 

(My commission expires April 1, 1948.) 


George Balsam Joins Aerovox 

George Balsam has joined the Aerovox Cor- 
poration, New Bedford, Mass., as advertising 
manager and director of sales promotion, to 
succeed Paul L. Kuch who resigned to estab- 
lish his own advertising service organization. 

Mr. Balsam was former account executive 
with Rickard and Company, and O. S. Tyson 
& Co., both of New York. 
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No Halt for 
Reconversion 


The wood products industry had 
few reconversion problems from 
war to peacetime production. 


As a result they are in full swing 
turning out millwork, furniture, 
toys, sporting goods and an end 
less number of other items that 
help to make living more pleasant. 


The busy production heads of the 
industry's plants are always seek 
ing materials and methods to help 
cut costs and to turn out a bette: 
product. That’s why they read 
and like Wood Products maga 
zine, the leading technical pape: 


WNQGOOhDW 










































in the field. It speaks their lan 
guage and keeps them abreast of 
all latest developments. 





iat’s why it’s an outstanding ad- 
vertising medium, too. 


Warket Data On Request. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 
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peace preparedness 


Reconversion is no mere scramble for long-desired, 
long-denied goods and services. It is a preparation 
for expanding the American economy and i improv ing 
the American way of life. Reconversion is the first 
step in the restoration of the orderly processes of the 
free market, the market which, having been regi- 
mented and restricted for war, is now released for its 
true function of satisfying human needs, 


The free, unregimented market has its own disci- 
plines which are inherent in its nature, its progressive 
development and its day-by-day functioning — the 
disciplines of competition, of costs, of technical and 
organizational efficiency, of analysis and under- 
standing of the complex needs, desires and prefer- 


ences of people. 


\n impressive sampling of postwar construction 
veeds, desires and plans of the American people - 

i listing of new facilities they want for production, 
for trade. for education and worship and recre- 
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ation, for improved family and community living 
- has been made by the field staff of F. W. Dodge 


Corporation during the past three years. 


During that time reports were accumulated on 
99,638 specific postwar construction projects (pri- 
vate and public) of an estimated total value of 
$15,746,202,000. A third by number and a half by 
value of these projects were already in design 
stages before V-J Day. From this nucleus of 
nearly $8,000,000,000 in planned projects and from 
the additional backlog of contemplated projects 
in like amount will develop the peacetime revival 
of the construction industry. 


A detailed analysis of America’s backlog of private 
and public construction demand is presented in a 
new brochure “Construction Revival” just issued. 
lilustrated with charts, it contains pertinent com- 
parisons with statistical records of peacetime years. 
A copy will be supplied on your request. 
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Employe Publications 


like to get together on a round-table 
basis for the purpose of swapping ideas 
on their common interest. If so, the 
agency can promote this. 

6. Keep clients’ publications sup- 
plied constantly with any ideas that 
the agency may develop from time to 
time. Just one such helpful bit may 
be a big boon to some editor. 

7. Make sure that the client’s print- 
ing bill for his publication is within 
reason. Perhaps the agency can help 
him to reduce it. 


8. Show the publication’s editor 
how to make readers’ checks on popu- 
larity and general effectiveness of the 
publication. 

If the client does not have a pub- 
lication, the agency should find out 
why. Many an industrialist today 
would like to have such a publication 
but no one has ever sold him on the 
idea of taking the first step of getting 
started. Here are three suggestions for 
agencies on this line: 

1. If the client can afford it, help 
him to hire a competent, full-time 
editor to start the ball rolling. 

2. If he can’t afford a full-time 
man, there is a local news man or some 


TEXTILES 


TELL 





Published bi-monthly during export 
restrictions, Textiles Panamericanos 
will deliver an issue January |, 1946 
and every thirty days thereafter. 
Closing date for the January issue is 
December 10; complete plates De- 
cember 20. 

This beautifully edited Spanish- 
language textile manufacturers’ 
journal gives complete coverage of 
the Latin-American textile industry 
on a paid circulation basis. 

It carries the advertising of more 





For coverage of 











TEXTILES 
Panamericancs 


EVERY MONTH 
IN 1946 





When you've sold the TEXTILE MILLS 
you'ue sold most of LATIN-AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Write for rate card 
PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


institutional buyers, 














than 100 U. S. textile equipment 
and accessory supply firms and has 
played a major role in reorienting 
Latin-America towards an accept- 
ance of American textile technology. 
It is an excellent medium for the 
promotion of special chemicals, 
fans, motors, pumps, blowers, belt- 
ing, industrial lighting, air condi- 
tioning and other mill requirements. 
Exceptionally low new rates for 12 
time orders include expert technical 
translation service. 


395 7th Ave., New York 1 
consider EL HOSPITAL 




















other competent individual who would 
welcome the invitation to earn a few 
bucks extra on the side. 

3. If the agency has the facilities 
in its own organization, perhaps it can 
supply this service on a basis which 
would be satisfactory to the client. 

Getting a client’s account is only 
the preliminary step to keeping a 
thriving business going. Keeping that 
client satisfied and cognizant of the 
fact that the agency is the best staff 
in the world to lean on, is by far the 
larger part of the job. That calls for 
more and more high quality service 
and the idea advocated in this article 
is simply another service angle which, 
if constructively handled, can mean 
much to an agency’s business. 

If an agency voluntarily interests 
itself in its client’s business, via the 
employe publication angle, and is able 
to offer him sound advice, it is going 
to cement itself much more strongly 
in his affection. 

That is a two-and-two statement, 
purely and simply. 


DeGraw Joins Agency 


James R. DeGraw has been appointed ac- 
count executive for the Steller-Millard-Eb- 
berts agency, Los Angeles. He was formerly 
advertising manager for Madsen Iron Works 

The agency’s Los Angeles office has moved 
into larger quarters at its present address, 112 
W. Ninth Street 





GET BIGGER 


ae), 
YOUR FIRM’S FILMS 


Let DeVRY help you bring your institutional and 
training films to the attention of Schools, Colleges, 
Universities, Church, Civic, Agricultural and other 
influential groups. You get listing in 15,000 
catalogs annually. You get audience reports. 
Write for specific plan to assure your films max- 
imum showings... No CoSt.es 
No obligation. DEVRY COR- 
PORATION, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, 


AUDIENCES 

































YOUR BEST BUY—A DeVRY 


For Sales, Industrial and 
Training projects, select the 
3-purpose DeVRY, that (1) 
safely projects BOTH sound 
and silent films; (2) shows 
BOTH black and white and 
color films without extra 
equipment; R affords port- 
able PUBL ADDRESS 
SYSTEM— indoors or ovt. 

Shoot your own movies with a DEVRY 16mm. 
camera — choice of the Nation’s professionals 
for their personal filming. 
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What the 
Plant Operating 
Group will read 


” FACTORY 


this month 


A) AM ea 
GOVYI 








More Plant Operating 
Men PAY to Read 


FACTORY 


Than any Other Business 


Magazine Published 


NOVEMBER CONTENTS 

What I See Ahead in Labor Relations 

by Secretary of Laber, L. B. Schwellenbach 
Repeal the Smith-Connally Act Now 
Built-In Pallecs Cut Scrap-Handling Time 
One-Girl System Provides Perpetual Inventory 
Dramatizing Personnel Policies 
One-Pifth the Paperwork, But Closer Control 
Proper Placement Eases Veterans’ Return to 

Work 
Selling the New 
Simplified Formulas Put More lobs on Incentive 
Matching Worker to Job 
Tighter Defense Against Occupational Disease 


Layout 


Merit Rating System for Supervisors 

Plaaning Machine Moves 

Standardized Factory Facilities 

How to Install and Maintain Electronic Controls 
(Part 1) 

Inspection 

City Firemen Boss Plant Protection Program 


Plan Improves Plant Housekeeping 


Low-Cost Battery Charging 


Preventive Maintenance Cuts Downtime 87 
Percent 


JOB-HELPFUL, 
THOUGHT-STIMULATING 


every article is based on practical 
experience in plants — Authoritative 


FACTORY 


Management & Maintenance 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 








A review of conditions within industries which in. 
fluence industrial marketing procedure, by busines; 
paper editors 


Coal Industry Gears 
For Peace 


@ UNDISMAYED by prediction of a 
sudden shift from shortage to surplus, 
the coal industry entered the peace 
with confidence born of knowledge 
that it had proved its worth through- 
out the war and that it could equally 
prove its worth in the future. Its lead- 
ers realize that such mammoth output 
as the 685 million tons produced in 
1944 will not be required in 1945 or 
in 1946, but annual volume should 
range above 600 million tons, and a 
sound industry can be based on that 
volume. 

Future supply of coal and demand 
for it, will represent the net sum of 
many complex economic and techno- 
logic forces. Some will tend to increase 
supply, others to decrease it. So it will 
be with demand. 

In the first category, forces that 
tend to increase supply will be (1) 
return of former miners from war 
industries; (2) greater faithfulness 
and efficiency of workers; (3) replace- 
ment and renewal of obsolete and 
worn-out equipment and (4) better 
maintenance of equipment. 

Factors that will tend to decrease 
the supply include (1) trend toward 
a shorter work week and (2) the older 
men’s desire to retire. 

On the demand side, the greatest 
loss will come through cancellation of 
government contracts. There will be 
a decrease in consumption of locomo- 
tive fuel by railroads and of steam coal 
by utilities in response to lightening 
of their loads. Demand for coal for 
metallurgical coke will be reduced un- 
til the steel industry has made its 
reconversion and full peacetime de- 
mands are in sway. 

A factor which tends to offset these 
reductions in demand and to increase 
the need for coal is the rapidly grow- 
ing requirement of reconverted indus- 
try. Ability to satisfy more nearly 
foreign fuel needs and desire to heat 
our own homes amply, will help on 
the demand side. 

Government authorities on coal put 
the shrinkage from cancellation of war 
contracts at 61 million tons and pre- 
dict a partial offset through increase 


in demand of 27 million tons and an 


increment of 25 million tons to be 
shipped abroad during the coal year 
ending Mar. 31, 1946. 

Coal has reconversion problems, 
though they are less striking and less 
severe than for manufacturers of war 
materiél. To some extent the coal in- 
dustry’s product must be changed. 
Consumers will be increasingly exact- 
ing and this means that coal must be 
better prepared and that it must bk 
shipped in a different and wider range 


of sizes than was necessary to fuel the Hm 


greedy furnaces of war. 

Costs and prices must be reduced if 
competition is to be met, and lowered 
costs call for full use of modern meth- 
ods and efficient equipment. Obsolete 
methods, notably hand loading, must 
give way to up-to-date techniques of 
mechanized mining. 

With other large segments of 
American industry, the coal industry 
will tend toward the five-day week. 
This will ease the strain on mainte 
nance of equipment and the drain on 
the energies of personnel. At the same 


time it will cushion any shrinkage tha] i 


may occur in demand. 

In the labor force, returning veter- 
ans will be given jobs to the fullest 
possible extent and, as previously indi- 
cated, many older men will toss th 
load to sons and nephews, whose re 
turn from the services and war indus 
tries will increase the number em 
ployed. Full pay lists will discourage 
absenteeism and stimulate worker ef-f 


¥ 


x 


ficiency and thereby contribute to d-iiae 


creased costs and better labor-managegy 
ment relations. 

The outlook for a sound and profit 
able peacetime coal industry is good 
—C.Loyp M. Smitn, Editor, Mech 
nization, 


Restricted Use of New 
Prime Movers Seen 
in Power Field 


e iN this high-spot sketch of powé 
field trends I shall neglect statist 
and touch only on certain power 
ters of broad general interest to 
of business and industry. 
Unlike many other industries bas 
to war production, the electric-pow 
industry found a way to do its jf 
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To SUPPLY AN ACUTE NEED 
For A FAST NEWS SERVICE 
To A FAST MOVING INDUSTRY 
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100 per cent without the need to over- 
build its plants. Thus they have en- 
tered the postwar period with no 
superfluous generating capacity. The 
central stations of America will be an 


immediate and substantial market for 


boilers, turbines, condensers, gener 
ators and associated equipment. 
Certain war-born industrial power 


plants. (those in powder factories, for 
have been excess baggage 


J day. Such plants, however, 


example) 
since \ 

will be unable to make up power de- 
ficiencies in other factories, even in 
the same community. Industrial plants 
ure not generally capable of intercon- 
nection; each must stand on its own 
feet. Most American industrials went 
through the war without repairing or 
their power 


modernizing 
plants. The equipment that was al- 
ready old and obsolete in 1940 is now 


racked by the 


priv ate 


five vears older and 
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overloading and other abuses of war- 
time operation. 
The to 
many cases the need to increase capac- 
ity, will create a heavy demand for a 
great variety of industrial plant equip- 
ment, including boilers, firing equip- 
ment, coal- and ash - handling 
instruments, en- 


need modernize, and in 


equipment, meters, 
gines, turbines, pumps, heaters, piping, 
valves, air conditioning machinery, air 
compressors, refrigerating equipment, 
etc. 

Turning from markets to technol- 
ogy, no immediate postwar power rev- 
olution is in sight. As far into, the 
future as we can see, coal will remain 
the primary energy source for power 
production. For the next ten years, 
certainly, and probably much longer, 
turbine will be 
for 
into electric 


the steam boiler and 
the 
converting coal energy 


most common instruments 


power. 
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This comment does not overlook the 
gas turbine—a prime mover that must 
be taken seriously. We may expect 
early large-scale application of the gas 
turbine in ships, locomotives and large 
airplanes. In each of these it competes 
with other prime movers using liquid 
fuels. On land, the main competitor is 
the typical steam power plant using 
low-cost coal. Until gas turbines can 
use coal effectively they cannot gen- 
erally displace steam turbines in sta- 
tionary plants, although they will find 
special applications in places where oil 
and gas are the natural fuels. 

Several companies are working hard 
to perfect coal-burning gas-turbines 
Eventually this tough problem may be 
solved, but probably not soon en 
to make such units important com- 
petitors of steam turbines during the 
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next decade. 

I have studied the 
situation. It is clear that many popv- 
lar-science writers have overshot the 
mark in their dazzling predictions of 
early applications. Predictions that au- 
tomobiles will be driven by atomic 
power within the next two or three 
years, and such like, are not worthy 
of serious consideration. On the other 
hand, it definitely has been proved 
that power can be generated by split- 
ting the atom of uranium 235, and 
one must grant the possibility that the 
lowering cost of atomic power may 
some day bring it into the commercia 
field. 

There may even be some practical 
applications within the next ten years 
If so, they will probably be highly 
special and restricted. I think it will 
be much longer before atomic power 
can compete directly with coal and 
oil for normal applications. 

Looking ahead many 
seems conceivable that atomic power 


atomic power 


decades, it 
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may revolutionize present-day power 
generation. 

Those interested in a carefully con- 
sidered, not technical study of 
atomic power, should read “The Atom 
—New Source of Energy.” This cight- 
page insert appeared in the September 
numbers of all McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions and free reprints are availabk 
—Puivie W. Swain, Editor, Power. 


too 


Employes Acquire Cochrane 
Corporation 


Cochrane Corporation, Philadelph ha 
been acquired by a group of men long * 
ring 


sociated with the company in the engineer 


and sales divisions. 


The new corporation will be managed ane 
operated by its owners. T. E. McBride ¥ 
elected president, and the following men We 
elected vice-presidents: C. E. Joos, A 
Rohlin, A. E. Kittredge, and E. §. Daughertt 
Board of directors includes H. E. Sib an 
W. V. Sauter 

There will be no change in the Cochra 
line or sales policies, nor in the sales represt® 


tation of the company. 
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lf you were a Builder... 


What kind of information would you look for? 


Wouldn’t you want to know about new and 
improved materials and products that are 
available now for the homes you have in the 

blueprint stage? 


HAT’S what Builders tell us 

they want to know. That, they 
say, is why they read American 
Builder. (And Dealers need the 
same kind of information if they 
are to do an intelligent selling job 
to their customers.) Our Builder 
readers are not particularly inter- 
ested in Swedish architecture or in 
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the construction details of a State 
apitol. 


They do want—and get—-plenty of 

ictures, floor plans and blueprints 
f American homes in all price 
anges, from the very lowest cost 
ouses to those running over 
$10,000, and similar information 
bout all types of commercial 
tructures that are needed in vol- 
me right now, 





Through the monthly “New Prod- 
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B them- 





cts” feature, they read about the 
atest information on new and im- 
proved structural products and 
quipment, the newest appliances 
ind new construction machinery, 
uch as power woodworking tools, 
oncrete mixers and materials 
handling equipment. But even that 
sn't enough , 


American Builder readers tell us they 
study the advertising pages 


n the face of increased labor and 
atcrials costs, Builders are anxious 
0 learn about products that will 
elp them deliver “More House for 
e Money”. And only the 
anufacturer himself can give 
uilders, Dealers and Distribu- 
brs specific information about 
is new or improved products. 
ased on comments made to 
t field reporters, here’s what 
uilders and Dealers say they 
Dpe to find in ads addressed 
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Builders: 
1. Illustrations and descriptions of how 
and where a product can be used. 
2. How it is made. 
3. How installed; how fast it can be 
installed. 
4. Sketches, rather than photographs. 
5. “Performance” data—what it has 
done for others. 
6. On new products, proof of work- 
ability and acceptance by the trade 
and associations. 
7. Description of new booklets about 
new products—or any literature relat- 
ing to plans for post-war homes. 


Dealers: 
1. Tips to help them sell their cus- 
tomers . . . the Builders. (One dealer 
admitted that, as a class, dealers are 
the poorest salesmen in the world!) 
2. What national consumer advertis- 
ing a manufacturer is doing. Full de- 
tails concerning merchandising tie-ins, 
including display material, cuts and 
newspaper mats that are available. 
3. Information about small pamphlets 
that can be included with bills as well 
as counter booklets. (They say litera- 
ture would work best if it were locally 
slanted — not a “canned” national 
story.) 
4. Description of literature that helps 
train “green” employees. 
5. New ideas for storage methods that 
would reduce damage. 


American Builder reaches both the men 
who build and the men who 
sell the Builders 


Editorially American Builder is 
aimed at the specific job interests 
of all the dominant buying groups 
in the building industry. With a 
total circulation of 60,660 (June 
30, 1945 ABC Statement) The 


BUILDER 


A SIMMONS BOAROMAN PUBLICATION 





105 WEST 


ADAMS STREET 
30 CHURCH STREET 












American Builder goes to 47,006 
readers on the building side, includ- 
ing the top Contractor-Builders, 
Operative-Builders and __ special 
Trade Contractors, who account for 
about 70% of the residential and 
light-load construction. 


The remainder of American Build- 
ers subscribers, 13,654 Retai! 
Lumber and Building Materials 
Dealers, Distributors and Wholc- 
salers receive American Builde- 
with a special Distribution Secti_n 
bound into it, which contains edi- 


_torial and advertising material o 


specific interest to those Dealers 
and Distributors, who 
handle about 85% 
of the nation’s build- 
ing materials voluine. 
And don’t forget, the 
Retail Lumber and Building Ma- 
terials Dealers, themselves, are 
responsible for about 18% of the 
rural and farm construction. 





So with separate ads in American 
Builder and in the Distribution 
Section, manufacturers can direct 
separate, specific messages to the 
important Builders and to the 
worthwhile Dealers and Distribu- 
tors. Since only Dealers and Dis- 
tributors receive American Builder 
with the Distribution Section bound 
in, you can talk shop to the Dealers 
privately and at the same time 
know that they will see what 
you are saying to their cus- 
tomers—the Buiiders. 


With labor and materials costs 
high, all Builders, Dealers and 
Distributors are seeking ways 
to deliver “More House for the 
Money”. Can your product help 
them increase values? 
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Blankenship Appointed AM 

Harvey W. Blankenship has been named 
advertising manager of Universal Oil Products 
Company, Chicago, and will direct all activ- 
ities of the advertising and technical education 
departments. 

Mr. Blankenship was formerly sales promo- 
tion manager of S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, 
Wis. 


Teague Announces New 
Partners 


Walter Dorwin Teague, New York indus- 
trial designer, has taken two of his associates 
into partnership. 

Robert J. Harper, who joined the Teague 
organization in 1935, is director of design, 
New York office, and C. Stoew Myers, who 
has been with Teague since 1934, is director 
of design, Los Angeles office. 





YOUR STORY ON FILM 


Smith Joins Robotham 


Donald W. Smith has joined the industrial 
sales promotion staff of Edward W. Robotham 
& Co., Hartford, Conn. He was formerly 
editor of the Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Company's plant newspaper, and assistant 
magazine editor and senior feature writer for 
The Hartford Courant. 

In his new position, Mr. Smith will develop 
Robotham’s expanding industrial publicity 
service and prepare sales promotion material 
for publication. 


Keene Returns to Curtiss 


Kenneth E. Keene has resumed his position 
as account executive with Spencer W. Curtiss, 
Inc., Indianapolis agency, after serving four 
years as a major with the 8th Army Air 


Forces. 


IS A 


SURER, MORE ECONOMICAL METHOD 


Leading industrialists have used informative movies 


for many years . 


pression not quickly forgotten. 


.. for pictures make a permanent im- 


This speed and cer- 


tainty of film as a retentive factor in the dissemination 
of facts, is your assurance of a greater audience. 


Here is the most economical medium of telling your 
story with the best results. The time to tell it,is NOW! 


We are proficient in the making of special films. Let 


us know your problem 


-we will quote you prices, 


with no obligation on your part. 
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FILMCRAFT 


205 W. JACKSON BLVD, « CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2830 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. ¥.—FOrdham 7-9300 


Mosoriak Appointed SM ‘ 


Roy Mosoriak has been appointed sales pre 
motion manager of Airtemp Division, Chrysle 
Corporation, Dayton, 

O., manufacturer of 

automatic air condi- . 
tioning, heating and , 
refrigerating equip- 2 

ment. 

Mr. Mosoriak was 
formerly associated 
with Standard Regis- 
ter Company, Dayton § 
and prior to that he vg 
was with the Light- 
ner Publishing Com- ; on 
pany, Chicago. 

He attended the 
University of Chica- 
go, and is a member 
of the Author’s League of America, Nev 
York. 


Roy Mosoriak 


Gardner Opens Branch Offices 


Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, has estab 
lished new sales offices at 516 Fifth Avenu 
New York; 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
and 810 Book Tower Building, Detroit. 

The new offices will provides sales, design, 
and advisory service to expedite the require 





ments of Gardner’s clientele. yj 
. 

Raymond Noren Dies 

Raymond C. R. Noren, a partner in th 
Horton-Noyes Company, Providence, R. |, 
since 1936, died on October 2. 

He had been associated with the agency foy 
22 years, and was widely known among pub 
lishers and members of the advertising pro- 


fession. 





Metal Buyers Act 
On Advertising in 
AMM 


Five times a week, American Metal 
Market reaches over 16,000 execu- 
tives who control or influence pur- 
chases in the metal working indus 
tries. Each of the 6,300 subscribing 
plants and offices pays $15 yearly to 
bring authoritative AMM reporting 
to its top men. Many of the 200 ad- 
vertisers who use AMM have used 
it continuously for ten, twenty, oF 
thirty years— evidence that metal 
men act on advertising in AMM. 
Investigate! 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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On October 23, 24, 25 and 26 
The New York Times presented “Fashions of The Times,” 
one of the outstanding fashion events of the season, 


at The New York Times Hall. 


This fourth annual fashion show was staged 
with full theatrical effects. 
It featured feminine styles of all kinds, 


for all ages, at all prices. 


Again The New York Times saluted New York's No. 1 industry 
—the fashion industry—and paid tribute 


to American designers, manufacturers and retailers. 


Metal 
>xecu- 
) pur 
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S| The New York Gimes : 


Ye © “ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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MARKET COVERAGE 





The Metals Review reaches a total 


of over 20,000 top management, 
engineering, and production ex- 
ecutives and personnel of manvu- 
factwrers engaged in production, 
fabrication, treatment or use (any 
or all four) of metals and their 
alloys, either ferrous or non- 


ferrous. 


SUBSCRIPTION BREAKDOWN 


OCCUPATIONAL 





Approx. 

Management 27.747, 5,548 
Engineering 39.61°7 7,922 
Production 16.14% 3,280 
Others 16.51% 3,302 
TOTAL 20,052 
TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 22,315 


(June, 1945) 


SUPPLEMENTAL DATA 





EDITORIAL SERVICE — Only mag- 
azine briefly digesting all tech- 
nical developments in metals 
each month. CONTENT — Sever- 
al hundred engineering digests 
each month are classified under 
28 industry headings. FORMAT— 
Three-column, tabloid size offer- 
ing 1/9 and 2/9 advertising 


units. 


ADVERTISE NEXT TO 


RELATED READING MATTER 





Ideal locations for 1/9 and 2/9 
page advertisments are avail- 
able adjacent to related read- 
ing matter. This editorial format 
provides selected reader avudi- 
ences definitely interested in the 


product advertised. 


Ss oes 
THE 
METALS REVIEW 


7301 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 





Also Publishers of Metal Progress, Buy- 
ers’ Guide and Data Book — Metal In- 
dustries, ASM Metals Handbook. Sponsor 
and Manager National Metal Congress 


and Exposition. 
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THE PHILATELISTS 
GET A BREAK 


To tHe Eprror: Hi! A few hours 
ago we made good the boast on this 
envelope — which, incidentally you 
might find has philatelic value. As- 
signed from all the transports in the 
fleet, we steamed in and spiked coastal 
guns and demilitarized forts before any 
other units—Army, Navy or Marine— 
landed. 
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I started at Guadalcanal and ended 
at Tokyo—that ought to satisfy any- 
one. I should be willing to quit and 
the Navy says I have the points, so 
I'll be slipping civilian pants on before 
long. 

Don MurpPnHy, 
USS Braxton, 
Tokyo, Aug. 30 

Editor’s Note: Lt. Commander William Don- 
ald Murphy, a Navy veteran of World War I, 
left the Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn ad- 
vertising agency in Chicago to return to the 
Navy in World War II, and has seen plenty 
of action. Former advertising manager of the 
Sloan Valve Company, and former president 
of the National Industrial Advertisers Associ- 
ation, Don will be welcomed home from the 
war with enthusiasm by his old friends and 
associates in industrial advertising. 


SHARING THE LAURELS 

Eprror: On behalf of the 
I desire to express to you 
our sincere appreciation of the honor 
conferred on our efforts by your se- 
lection of Nation’s Schools as a winner 
in your Eighth Annual Editorial Com- 


To THI 
entire staff, 


petition. 

The Nation’s Schools 
most publications, a cooperative enter- 
where editorial, advertising and 
departments work as a 


is, more than 


prise 


circulation 


closely knit team. While notice of th 
honor was addressed to me, it must kk 
shared with other staff members in. 
cluding Messrs. Raymond P. Sloan and 
Stanley R. Clague, Miss Mildred Whit. 
comb and Miss Kathryn Ritchie and 
most of all, with Joseph W. Cannon 
Jr., who was responsible for the prize. 
winning idea and for working out its 
many details. 

I am certain that everyone of then 
would like to express to you their keen 
appreciation for the honor conferred 
on The Nation’s Schools. 

ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, 
Editor, The Nation’s School 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
USEFUL DO’S AND DON’TS 

To tHE Eprror: In the Septembe: 

1945 issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN 


you published an article entitled 
Useful Photographic Do’s and 
Don'ts.” 


The information in it was not on! 
interesting but helpful and I would 
appreciate tear sheets of this artick 

Pau R. BarTLeTt, 
Burlington Instrument Compan) 
Burlington, I: 


LIBRARIES MAKE BUSINESS 
INFORMATION READILY AVAILABLE 

To tHe Eprror: Under 
cover I am sending a review copy 
the bound volume of “Business Liter 
ature.” We decided to bind up te 
years’ issues because “Business Liters: 
ture” reflects business informatics 
needs as they develop. 

As you probably know, we brin 
out this little leaflet ten times a yest 
and we are constantly changing ov 
publications program because of sué 
den demands for some special type “ 
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material. For that reason, these t 
volumes show tested references 
The index too, is a guide to ® 


audi¢ 


P}, 


business publications that have i™§hoth 


as particularly useful. 


to see that 


pressed us 
was interested myself 
brought together a collection 
references to the government doc 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express t 

views on subjects which have been treated in these pages of © 
@e which may be of interest to industrial marketing men. Correspond 

for publication must be signed asa matter of good faith, but identi 


will be withheld if requested 
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® No question about it... sales resulting 
from your advertising in the oil refinery 
field depend upon your success in reaching 
both management and operating men. 

The best single means of reaching these 
two groups which make the refinery buying 
decisions is through the Refinery Section of 
National Petroleum News... a supplement 
which is a monthly magazine in its own right. 
Its editorial content, covering every phase of 
telinery operation, maintenance and proc- 
esses, is planned and presented to give com- 
plete coverage . . . interesting the man in the 
plant as well as the one in the front office . . . 
and is arranged for high advertising visi- 
bility. Your message faces an important 
article and is exposed to the reader’s eye as 
he reads, thus making certain that your 


fadvertisement will be seen by the dual 


audience your story must reach. 

Plant your sales message to refineries in 
both minds through a publication which 
assures results from your refinery adver- 
tising . .. a magazine that gives you refinery 
operating coverage, plus management! 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws 
1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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ments that have been most usefu! x 
| us in the past ten years. 
“Business Literature,” is not only 
collection of reading lists but it aly 

| contains a good many short articles op 
the uses of particular types of infor. 
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rCoMOMIC ot 
The COMMITTEE fo Commitior 


This poster and booklet are being widely dis 
tributed by CED's Library Service Committee 
to urge business and industry to make greater 
use of the business information available in 

| libraries. The booklet cover pictures severc 
business papers, emphasizing their importance 
as sources of valuable material 













Ce) yy 


Indianapolis 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinots Indiana Ohio Public Work 
mation and the ways in which to meet 


— | current business problems. 

Since we have had this bound vol- 
ume, my own copy has been in con- 
| stant use, since it enables me to select 
FSF SSBB BB TFB SVVS SVS STS SVS SS BST SVVTVVVWA* | more quic kly the references to aid li- 
brary friends who ask for advice on 
one type of business service or another 
I am also enclosing a folder and 
poster representing two current con- 
tributions by CED’s Library Servic 
Committee, of which I am chairman 
It has printed 50,000 copies of the 
folder for widespread distribution by 

libraries and by business groups. 

MARIAN C. MANLEY, 

Business Librarian, The Publi 
Library of Newark, N. | 








We are pleased to announce that 


JOHN G. NEUKOM 


a Principal in our Firm 
specializing in marketing and organization 


HAS TRANSFERRED 
TO OUR 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 


-**. + «4 44 4442646444647 4 44 @%* 


COURSE OFFERS OPPORTUNITIES 

To tHE Eprror: On behalf o 
A & M College, I want to expres 
our appreciation for the write-up o 
our industrial editors’ course whit 
you carried in your September issu 
on page 170. 





McKinsey & Company 

























Management Consultants 
Established 1910 


I feel there is an opportunity for: 
real service in this course, and I appre 
ciate the fact that you agree with thi 
point of view. 

CLEMENT E. TROvtT, 
Head, Department of Technic’ 
Journalism, Oklahoma Agricu!tur 
and Mechanical Collegt 
Stillwater, Oks 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. BOSTON 10, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 


Lincoln Building Second National Bank Bidg. Russ Building 
60 East 42nd Street 75 Federal Street 235 Montgomery Street 
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aable bs | Sranparps OF PRECISION in electrotype qualities far more exacting 
eerie: | than were required a few years ago, have become commonplace at Reilly’s. 
; ; , : 
. | New engineering ideas and production methods have brought about an 
astounding evolution in the manufacture of Reilly électrotypes, the result- 
ee ant qualities being recognizable after many impressions on long press runs. 
nd voll Here, every phase of our electrotyping pro i ally important 
. an ere, every phase ur ele yping process is equally imp 
o select because we operate on the principle that perfection must be 4wi/t into the 
aid |i- - ‘ . . i , 
ist = | plate—every dot and hairline an exact duplicate of the original engraving. 
tc Vi 
nother This is one important reason why Reilly has become America’s largest 
— 
ar one electrotyper. 
nt con-§/ : 
Se rice } . ° ° . ogee ° 
me: | The Reilly organization has the experience, the facilities, the skill and, 
of thefl| more important, the desire to produce better quality electrotypes. These 
ion byl : ; . ‘ ‘ , ee 
. ic factors comprise a combination that simply cannot justify the substitution 
‘LEY, ff of outside show for inner worth. 
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THIS MONTH: 


Fred Maple of Roebling 


HAT type of training is the 
best background for an indus- 
trial advertising manager? 

It’s a question that has been bandied 
around for at least several decades by 
agency men, personnel directors and 
industrial advertising managers them- 
selves. To date, no one seems to have 
come up with a satisfactory answer. 
Perhaps it’s because the industrial ad- 
vertising field is crowded with men 
whose previous experience and training 
runs the gamut—from playing in a 
jazz band to operating a milling ma- 
chine—from teaching to selling auto- 
mobiles—from a long list of a great 
many and varied occupations in wide- 
ly divergent fields. 

The more cynical might infer from 
all this, that 13 years’ experience in 
the cost department of John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
N. J., made Fred Maple unusually 
qualified to assume the job of adver- 
tising manager, a position he has held 
with the company since 1922. In any 
event, the “right” background or not, 
Fred’s 24 
Roebling’s advertising department are 
mute testimony to his success. 

During the 13 years Fred Maple 
spent in the cost department, during 
which time he rose from cost clerk to 
head of the department, he hadn't 
given thought to advertis- 
ing—at least, not as a career. So, in 
1922, when the company offered him 
the chance to manage the advertising 
department, which at that time was 
having growing pains, no one was 


years in the top slot of 


much 


more surprised than Fred Maple. 

Despite his amazement, he wel- 
comed the opportunity to try his hand 
at advertising and in a few short 
years, Fred was conducting the depart- 
flourish and efficiency 


understandingly — may 


ment with a 
that — very 
have surprised his former colleagues 
in the cost department. 

As Fred Maple puts it, “Back in 
1922, the most 
tion to become advertising manager of 


necessary qualifica- 


my company was the ability to write 
a reasonably good letter without mak- 
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Industrial Adveiring 


ing too many errors in English com- 
position. I qualified.” 

But wisely disregarding the mini- 
mum requirements and necessary qual- 
ifications shortly after his appointment 
as Roebling’s ad manager, Fred decided 
to acquire some formal advertising 
training. He spent two years studying 
the more technical aspects of his new 
profession in an extension course at 
Columbia University in New York. 


FRED J. MAPLE 


Manager, Advertising Department, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Conpany, Trenton, N. J. 


In nearly a quarter of a century as 
advertising manager at Roebling, Fred 
Maple, like many other industrial ad- 
vertising men of long standing, has 
made a host of friends and he can 
number among them practically every 
advertising salesman who has had oc- 
casion to come knocking on his un- 
pretentious door. It has long been 
Fred’s practice to maintain an open 
door for any space salesman calling on 
him even though, in many cases, the 
man’s publication may not have been 
a likely medium for advertising Roeb- 
ling products. 

While there are any number of in- 
dexes to Fred Maple’s character, prob- 
ably one of the most significant is his 
“scientific selec- 


yart in Roebling’s 
f § 


tion” of an advertising agency. Soo 
after assuming his duties as advertis. 
ing manager, Fred became convinced 
that Roebling needed an agency 
While his opinion wasn’t too enthus- 
astically shared by other department 
heads, Fred pegged away at the ide: 
for a number of years. 

Finally, in 1930 the need for a 
agency became more apparent and it 
was decided to appoint one. Fred 
realized that unless the proper agency 
was selected, all his missionary work 
would have been in vain. So he sug. 
gested appointing a New York sale 
engineering organization that had don 





y” 





some work for Roebling, to recom: 
mend an agency after a_ thorough 
study of those qualified to handle th 
company’s advertising. 

After some discussion, this wa 
agreed to; net result—Roebling ha 
had the same agency ever since. 

Fred Maple’s personal advertising 
philosophy and theories have kept we 
in advance of changing concepts # 
the field for the past 20 years. While 
looking upon advertising as the bes 
general means for promoting his com 
pany’s products, he pioneered the us 
of several advertising and sales pre 
motion tools that have become popula! 
in the past decade. Among them is th 
use of movies and slide films. As ear! 
as 1923, Fred was urging greater u 
of movies in sales promotion ao 
Roebling was one of the first maja 
companies to use them in a_ bros 
scale. He also promoted the adoptict 
of exhibits and conventions at Roeb 
ling early in his career as advertisin 
manager. 

Today, Fred’s concept of adverts 
ing is not basically different than § 
was shortly after he became interest? 
in that phase of Roebling’s busines 
He stoutly maintains that the best ™ 
dustrial advertising is never the hand 
work of a magician or trickster, that 
forthright, honest approach is of © 
dinal importance. But he doesn’t j¥ 
think that way. His practical philo 
phy is evident in every Roebling 
vertisement and promotional picce. 

Fred is probably one of the ol 
members, in terms of length of m 
bership, in the NIAA. He was one 


y 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Use MEYERCORD 
DECAL Name Plates 


Home equipment ruined annually in America 
through ignorance of operation and maintenance 
reaches a staggering total. The unnecessary 
reflection on manufacturers’ reputations is 
equally costly. Keep your product in use . 
from one owner to another .. . with Meyercord 
Decal instructions. They can be produced in 
\y size, design and number of colors for fast, 
lasting application to any commercial surface. 
No rivets, bolts or screws required. Rigid tests 
prove their resistance to abrasions, temperature 
extremes, moisture, acids and vibration. In- 
vestigate Meyercord Decals for your product 
instructions. Free technical and designing 
Please address inquiries to Dept. 71-10. 


Oring the Goya Gack with Victory Sounds 

















vice. 








THE MEYERCORD CO. 


World’s Largest Decalcomania Manufacturers 


iso: WEST LAKE STREET + - + CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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The New Techniques 
of Tomorrow 


When the nation’s top-flight engineers, together, pursue a 
problem or a dream through all its nebulous phases... from 
the hair-splitting stage to the culmination of new or improved 
apparatus (or materials and parts that go into the apparatus) 
... new techniques are bound to come. 


Engineers who look ahead and work ahead, co-operatively, 
do not wait for new techniques to come. They help them come 
and watch them coming. 


Such engineers will continue to be outstanding designers, 
adapters and appliers, and consequently the most influen 
tial factors in the specifying and buying of whatever has 
been developed. To them, technique in industry must ever 
be a pace-setter. So they help make it a pace-setter by work 
ing together, co-operatively. 


Engineering Technique in industry, and Advertising Tech 
nique in industry, have much in common and should go 
together. 


They do go together, effectively, when the industrial adver 
tising appears in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, and when 
industrial equipment, parts and materials that go into the 


equipment are cataloged in the A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL 
CATALOG. 
Both are published by 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 49th Street, New York 14, N. Y, 


Midwest Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il 


Effective Effective 
Approach : Follow Through 
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will be held in the 
Auditorium, Feb. 4-8. 








STEEL PROCESSING 


The Twenty-Seventh National Metal 
Congress and National Metal Exposition 
Cleveland Public 


The January issue of STEEL PROC- 
ESSING will carry the program, list 
of exhibitors and articles of interest 
to those who will attend the exposition 
and also to those who will be unable to 
attend because of other obligations. Your 
sales story in the advertising pages of 
the January issue will reach both groups. 


Forms close December Ist. Make your 
reservation now. New bleed size begin- 
ning with January—876x117%. 


Member C. C. A. 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








The Januery issue of BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT will 
contain a review of the engineering 
end operating developments that 
have token place in the steel indus- 
try during the present year. Articles 
will be written by authorities cover- 


ing each department. 


Many millions of dollars have been 
alloceted for expansion and replace- 
ment in the steel industry for 1946. 
You con shore in the results of this 
expenditure by placing your sales 
story before the key men in the steel 
industry through the advertising 
pages of the January issue. Forms 


close December 15th. 


reservation now. 


Moke your 


New bleed size beginning with 


January—8 7x11 7%. 


Member of the A. B. C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PITTSBURGH, 


PENNA. 





Roller Bit Company, Houston, Tex.; 
Howard Kenyon, LaPlant-Choate Mfg. 
Company, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; C. 
Norman Kirchner, Evans Associates, 
Inc., Chicago; Richard F. O’Mara, 
Western Precipitation Corporation, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; and V. R. Young, 
Canadian General Electric Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Following on the heels of these im- 
portant events is the announcement 
from headquarters office that NIAA 
will hold its 23rd annual conference in 
May, 1946. The site of the meeting has 
not yet been determined, but will be 
selected shortly so that plans may get 
under way for this first peacetime 
gathering of the association’s 2,700 
members. 


e Peck Gives Forth on 
Research at Chicago 


James Peck—‘‘Jim” to his many ad- 
vertising and publishing friends in 
NIAA—was the star attraction at the 
recent Chicago chapter meeting. His 
subject for discussion was an impor- 
tant one and brought out many mem- 
bers not always present. They were 
not out just to renew old acquaintanc- 
es with Jim but were there also to 
hear him report on his favorite topic, 
“Research As A Practical Tool To 
Strengthen Industrial Advertising.” 

The evidence of such good attend- 
ance and marked interest by CIAA 
members on the subject of research 
brought the desired response from Jim 
Peck and he made a stimulating, in- 
formative talk on sales research and 
advertising, much to the benefit of all 
those present. A digest of his remarks 
on this important work appears else- 
where in this issue. 


e Philadelphia Gets Help 
on Surveys 


A record-breaking turn-out of over 
200 members and guests of the East- 
ern Industrial Advertisers, Philadel- 
phia, attended the October 4 meeting 
sponsored jointly with the American 
Marketing Association. Wroe Alder- 
son, President, Alderson, Simon and 
Sessions, program director for AMA, 
und chairman of the meeting, intro- 
duced the three speakers who dis- 
cussed, “Industrial Marketing Sur- 
veys.” 

C. H. H. Weikel, manager of com- 
mercial research, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, emphasized the value of a re- 
search department to internal manage- 
ment. No major change or improve- 
ment in plant layout is instituted in 
Bethlehem Steel without a thorough 
survey and recommendation from the 
research department, stated Mr. 
Weikel. 

Edward R. Walsh, Jr., director of 






e Chicago Hears Peck 













Well into the first course are: W. Lane Witt, 
NIAA president; L. J. Schanz, Mercoid Corpo. 
ration; Walter M. Yogerst, Bodine Electric 
Company, newly elected secretary-treasurer of 
NIAA; H. W. Bluethe, Wheelco Instrument 
Company; R. W. Anderson, Don Proctor Adver 

tising; Russell B. Kern, Link-Belt Company 












The bar but no cocktails . Ralph O. Me 

Graw, Modern Industry; Harry L. Ault, Amer 

ican-Marietta Company; and Jack Philips 
Modern Industry 








Table for six: E. H. Hickey and Norman | 
Burke, Gillette Publishing Company; C. Nor 
man Kirchner, Evans Associates; B. P. Mas 
Conover-Mast Corporation; Stanley J. Smith 
Purchasing; Everett Addoms, Evans Associates 














James O. Peck, James O. Peck Company 
speaker of the evening, engaging in same wit 
John Findlay, managing editor, Industrie 
Marketing 







A night at the round table: Charles C. Greer 
Doremus & Co.; J. H. Robison, New Equipme 
Digest; George T. Walne, General Box Co 
pany; Herbert K. Butz, The Buchen Compo" 
Howard Cohenour, The Buda Company; ° 
W. J. Lowitz, New Equipment Digest 


market research, York Corporatié 
explained how York relies on mark 
studies to determine the price, volu 
of sales, features, etc., a new p yduc 
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J. Smif AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES heads 
\ssociates . ° ‘ 
media lists for a variety of reasons. 
First of all, no other publication provides such deep 
and widespread penetration in so many automotive 
and aviation industrial plants as does this magazine. 
: Also, it proves its worth to advertisers, many of 
whom have used it year after year without inter- 
ruption. 
~ompoany nm: ° . 
as This may be traced to reader interest—and that is 
Industri¢ definitely proved by its current subscription renewal 


NOTICE percentage, 79.75%—which we believe to be the 


highest in the automotive or aviation industrial 


Starting Jan. 1, 1946 fields. 


Automotive and Aviation Industries AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES em- 
will once again be printed on 50 ploys no subscription salesmen. Almost 8 out of 
pound stock and will revert to its every 10 of its readers renew their subscriptions on 
pre-war trim size; 8% x 11% inches. presentation of a bill, by mail. 


These are some of the reasons why you will so often 
find AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES at 


the head of the list of media recommendations, 


AUTOMOVVE corec/Loviadeore NDUSTRIES 





A CHILTON Publication @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia, 39, Pa. 
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must meet before it launches a pro- 
duction and sales program. 

Dr. Lawrence C. Lockley, director 
of research, E. I. duPont de Nemours, 
humorously disclosed the difficulties of 
finding markets for new chemicals 
when no one knows how to describe 
them, what useful purpose they might 
serve, or where to try them. “Doc” re- 
vealed his reporter’s technique of per- 
sonal interviews to seek our manufac- 
turers’ problems, experiences and needs 
—taking no notes—relying on a 
trained memory to write up the inter- 
view verbatim. 


e New York Learns How 
Not to Ruin Ads 


In an address before members and 
guests of the New York Chapter at 
its. October 8 meeting, Cameron 
Hawley, director of advertising and 
promotion at Armstrong Cork 
“Nine Ways to 


sales 
Company, discussed 


+ of 


: ° 

carryind “aw 
jation me ‘ 

in redey so renonce eng! 
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Ruin Good Advertising.” Mr. Hawley, 
whose company’s advertising has re- 
ceived national recognition, cited a 
number of cases in his own personal 
experience in which the effectiveness 
of advertising was undermined by dis- 
regard for fundamentals. He empha- 
sized the tendency toward “embroid- 
ery” advertising, in which fancy art 
and “purple passage” rhetoric are 
given greater consideration than 
straight forward, informative copy. 
Mr. Hawley maintained that since all 
readers of advertising, whether they 
be engineers, architects or doctors, are 
human with the temperaments, emo- 
tions and ideas characteristic of people 
in general they should be appealed to 
as such, rather than engineers or 
doctors. 

In stressing the need for closer_co- 
ordination between the advertising and 
other departments, Mr. Hawley told of 
several instances in which collabora- 
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AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


»f AVIATION EQUIPMENT REDBOOK 


Als publishe 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 


AIRPORTS MAGAZINE 





ee 


THE AIRPORT DIRECTORY 






















Speakers and hosts gather ‘round for a session 
at the recent joint meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter and the AMA. (Left to right): Douglas 
C. Miner, E. F. Houghton & Co., chapter presi- 








dent; C. H. H. Weikel, manager, commercial 
research, Bethlehem Steel, one of the speakers; 
Wroe Alderson, president, Alderson, Simon & 
Sessions, chapter program chairman; Dr. Low. 
rence C. Lockley, research director, E. |. duPont 
deNemours, and Edward R. Walsh, Jr., director 
of market research, York Corporation, both of 

whom shared the rostrum with Mr. Weikel 








tion between the advertising and sales 
departments resulted in better under- 
standing of advertising and confidence 
in its power among sales personnel. 





e Houston Combines 
Movies and Maujer 


A technicolor film shown by the 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 
shared the bill with A. R. Maujer, 
president, Maujer Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mich., at the Octo- 
ber 22 meeting of the Houston chap- 
ter. 

The film was made by Tennessee Gas 
during the construction of its gas line 
from Driscoll, Tex., to Cornwell, W 
Va. Its showing was planned specific- 
ally to give members ideas to aid them 
in planning their own visual sales 
training and promotional activities. 

Mr. Maujer, publisher, Industry 8 
Power, was welcomed back for his an- 
nual visit to Houston. He outlined for 
his audience the events in industry 








which have taken place in the Mid- 


V-J 


West since 


Day, 





Elected to guide the Southern California chap 
ter through 1946 are: (seated) Harry Howard, 
Byron Jackson Company, vice-president; Dan 
M. Ebberts, Stellar-Miller-Ebberts Advertising 
Agency, secretory-treasurer; and standing, Bem 
President M. L. Gowans, Darwin H. Clark Ad 

vertising Agency. All are located in Los Angeles 
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pivision of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N- Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
and their 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


Answers and Estimates 
of coming TRENDS and 
VOLUME in this 


BOAT INDUSTRY 
SURVEY 


@ What items of mechanical 
equipment (other than pro- 
pulsion) will be in greater 
use in postwar boats? 


@ What materials, other than 
wood, do you think will be 
commonly used to build 
tomorrow’s boat? 


@Do you believe your vol- 
ume of boat construction 
(or design) in the first few 
postwar years will exceed 
that of the last prewar 
years? 


Yachting asked the ques- 
tions. Naval architects and 
yacht builders gave the 
answers. 


A note will bring your copy, a 
one page condensation, of these 
important opinions. Write today. 
Discover what leaders in the 
yachting industry think about the 
future of your product or service 
in their field. 


Write Advertising Department 
cht 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
































| : y 
(MILESTONES 


Vblishing 


NEWCOMERS 


John C. Broderick, publisher of 
Nautical Gazette and The Ship’s Manual has 
launched a new publication titled Railroad 
Equipment. 

The new magazine will have as its par- 
ticular aim the establishment of cooperation 
of a new type between railroad officials of 
the United States and Latin America, and to 
bring them the latest varied information con- 
cerning new equipment, new materials, new 
supplies and new devices to be used in the 
modernization and re-equipping of American 








railroads. 

The first issue will have a total distribution 
of 14,000, about 11,000 of which will be in 
the railroad field. Two thousand additional 
copies will be distributed to railroad equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

Type page size is 10% x 10-inches; trim 
size, 114% x 1l-inches. Advertising is accepted 
for all four covers. 


The publishers of Industrial Main- 
tenance will issue a companion paper, Railroad 
Maintenance, which will duplicate the same 
type of coverage in the railroad field of In- 
dustrial Maintenance in the general industrial 
field—from plant worker to management. 

The new magazine will be a tabloid month- 
ly, in two colors. Rate and data information 
will be released shortly. 


George C. Stewart, publisher and 
H. S. Swartz, editor, recently established of- 
fices in Albany, New York City and Harris- 
burg, Pa., for the publication of Construc- 
tioneer, a new bi-weekly business paper cov- 
ering construction activities on the East 
Coast. 





George C. Stewart H. S. Swartz 


Mr. Stewart was associated with Construc- 
tion Digest for more than 19 years, and Mr. 
Swartz, formerly construction engineer with 
Patrick McGovern, Inc., New York, is pub- 
lisher and editor of New England Construc- 
tion. 

First issues will be released on November 14 
and circulation to contractors, material pro- 
ducers, engineers, public officials and others 
has been set at 7,000 on a selective basis. 

Editorial work will be divided between the 


three offices. 


Army Motors, after being published 
for five years under government sponsorship 
and distributed free to more than a million 





men in the armed forces, began independent 
publication following V-J Day. 

The monthly, edited by Norman E. Colton, 
Detroit, is now being offered to servicemen at 
a subscription rate of $3 a year. Advertising 
rate cards will be released shortly. 

Army Motors covers the maintenance and 
operation of army vehicles. 


College and University Busi- 


MeSSs is the name of a new magazine to be 
published by The Nation’s Schools Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., Chicago. First issue will be 
dated April, 1946 and will have a distribution 
of 5,000 to business officers, purchasing 
agents, building and grounds superintendents, 
and dormitory directors in colleges, unive-si- 
ties and residential academies. 

It will follow a new pattern in business 
paper make-up. A solid editorial section of 49 
pages, beginning with the second cover, will 
be followed by a solid advertising section. 
Dividing the sections will be inserts contain- 
ing the advertising index and return adver- 
tising inquiry cards. No special position orders 
will be accepted, except for the fourth cover. 




























NEW NAMES 


September was Metals and 
Alloys’ last appearance under that name. 
October issues carried its new title, Materials 
& Methods, adopted by its publishers, Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, to more accu- 













rately describe the magazine’s editorial scope. s 

il 

NEW SIZES 4 

Ss 

Aero Digest and Revista Aerea are re B 

turning to their prewar size with the Jan- - 
uary, 1946 issue. 

rr 





Type page and fractional page units re- 
mained unchanged. Bleed size changes to 
8% x 11%-inches and trim size correspond- 
ingly switches to 8% x 11%%-inches. 

Insert stock will increase to 70 pounds. 














Forbes Magazine will increase its 
trim size to 8% x 11%-inches effective with 
the December 15 issues. Both inside and covet 
stock are scheduled for a change to heavier 
weight papers. 














The trim size for Motorship and 
Diesel Power & Transportation will revert to 
NIAA standard size beginning with the Jan 
uary, 1946 issues. New measurement is 8°4 3 
11% -inches. 








EDITORIAL ANGLES 


B. G. Davis, vice-president and gen 
eral manager of Ziff-Davis Publishing Com- 
pany, left recently for a six-week trip 
England, Ireland, France and Sweden where 
he will survey business conditions and estab- 
lish contacts for both the book division and 
the Ziff-Davis magazines. 

The trip is the second of three planned to 
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One-Family Dwellings Heated 
by Oil-Fired and Coal-Fired 


Warm Air Furnaces* 


BASED ON 1940 U.S. CENSUS FIGURES 
















































Number Number 
State Oil-Fired Coal-Fired 
UNITED STATES : 444,895 3,796,299 
Alabama ie ; 164 13,059 
Arizona ‘ 1,254 684 
Arkansas oman 182 1,203 
endent California ; ; 32,020 7,161 
. Colorado . 1,010 47,757 
~olton, Connecticut : 14,579 29,654 
nen at Delaware 3,691 8,542 
es District of Columbia 1,295 3,496 
rtising Florida 3,462 1,362 
, Georgia ' 690 16,123 
se and Idaho 503 12,895 
IMinois ; 18,490 389,474 

Indiana 6,653 250,013 -' 

: lowa 16,226 188,789 
Busi- 

Kansas 2,702 46,027 
to be Kentucky 513 56,593 
ublish- Louisiana 1,034 802 

: Maine 5,765 16,842 
will be Maryland 18,563 41,736 
buti 
he mi Massachusetts 21,411 60,529 

asing Michigan 17,859 378,314 
idents, Minnesota . 24,435 105,045 
ae Mississippi 174 1,061 
ve*si- Missouri 10,488 150,745 

, Montana 609 10,710 
usiness Nebraska : 10,465 72,342 
of 49 Nevada 1,578 981 
_ oe New Hampshire : 4,532 9,823 
_» New Jersey 26,643 96,111 
ection. 

. New Mexico ; . 149 2,418 
ate New York 59,944 292,605 
adver- 2,2 North Carolina . 1,657 17,504 
ecden ' rs, North Dakota 1.363 26,564 

4,96. 474 

cover. > - a 

Oklahoma 217 1,942 
Oregon 21,708 5,452 
Pennsylvania 39,814 467,343 
Rhode Island 2,334 5,116 
South Carolina 754 4,967 
and | KEY MEIN -LONG ESTABLISHED; WELL South Dakota 2,286 26,914 
Tennessee 303 35,048 

name. INTRENCHED IN THE FIELD Texas 823 283 
sterials Vermont 2,667 *469 
Rein- : 

: The average dealer-subscriber to AMERICAN ARTI- Virginia 3,831 15,157 
accu- Washington 38,999 39,117 
scope. SAN operates a successful business. He made good money West Virginia 84 27.036 

3 Wisconsin 15,6 . 
in prewar days; he will make MORE money from now Wyoming = See 
on. A high percentage of these dealers sold, installed and “This data from our 84-page, ‘‘The Residential Heating Market." 
serviced oil burners before and through the war years. Write for this new beek today. 

are fe By survey, we find even a higher percentage will handle 
t Jan- oil burners in postwar — and they’re geared to do a 
ts re real job for the manufacturers they represent. 
ses to 
, J 
— Like the Well-Known Lucky Strike 
ds. 7 4 ° ’ 
| It°s Warm Air Two to One! 
ise its 
. ye Warm air heating continues to grow in popularity. Today, 
cov 
heavier FABC and ABP in single-family homes (centrally-heated), the ratio is two 
to one warm air! Tomorrow, trends indicate, a greater 
P percentage of jobs will ‘‘go'’ warm air. Yes, it's a field with 
j anc 
rert to a vast volume potential. 

» lane 
e . a it will poy you te investigate this market now. For complete 

. information, call in ovr nearest representative, or write us for any 

desired data. KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago .. . 
Air Conditioning Headquarters .. . Also Publishers of Heating, Piping 
& Air Conditioning. 

| gen 

Com- 
rip to 
w ere 
estab- 

nd 
ie ‘Its Readers are the KEY Dealer- 
ned to Contractors Who Handle the Bulk of 






all Residential Air Conditioning, Warm 
Air Heating and Sheet Metal Work."’ 


















chart the course of the company’s interna- 
tional operations. 
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MORE P.A’s 
CONSULT 
MacRAE’S 


For advertising and book 
rates, call your agency 
or write... 
















“Rock Product's’ new cover is a concrete ex- 
ample (no pun intended) of the efforts of 
forward-looking business papers to “‘glamor- 
ize” both editorially and mechanically, in or- 
der to meet the needs of advertisers who 
demand an improved press to carry their mes- 
sages in this competitive era, and readers who 
want their magazines more widely illustrated 
and easier to read. A picture of the Butchart 
21 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO ll, ILL. | Gardens at Vancouver Island, which contains 
; the first quarry to serve the cement industry, 
is the subject of “Rock Product’s” first four- 
color cover. Since May, 1944, the magazine 
has been using two-color photographic covers 
| and for some time previous, carried advertising 
in that position 
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Blue Woolk 


A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 










































The National Conference _ ,: 
Business Paper Editors, representing 132 busi- 
ness magazines afhliated with ABP, has in- 
augurated a new business and economic news 
service for feature syndicates, wire services 
and newspapers. 

Rider & Keister, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
W-E-L-L | York, has been appointed to serve as a clear- Size ¢ 
eee | ing house to obtain answers to business and 


vertic, 





economic questions posed by press associations additi 
This business of turning out well rightly directed and encouraged. and newpapers. Surveys of editorial opinion 9 jg ,,, 
groomed publications may look That’s all for now . . . except that a er concerning pointed Jodeniat - 
easy, to the outsider. But as in eve ' a a ee oe 
1 Soonl ped tae ~~ rts ry you ought to know that here at tained from members publications by wire 
ot 1erT Mh € ssion, it ta es ¢ xpe rience WNU we re doing a really good 
to enabie a printer to turn out a inti j ; 3] 
I L printing job for an impressive PERSONALS 
goodly number of quality publica- pyumber of publisher-clients. Like 
tions with seemingly little effort. : inti . “TI 
a mune) you, ord expect quality printing Craig Espy, Pittsburgh district. mam) tecei 
The secret lies in personnel and at a air price ... am they are ager of The Oil & Gas Journal, and at one en 
. rr’ . n 
equipment. The right men pos- getting u. time vice-president of Western Busines comp 
sessed of the right equipment can We'll be glad to tell you more at Papers, Inc., has resigned from the Journ § —R. ¢ 
do a consistently good job when your convenience. to become southwestern sales representative # "| 
: Dallas, Tex., of California Pellet Mill Com- § you, 
, — , wn : pany, San Francisco. to 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT | oh 


myse! 
WESTERN ANDOVER 1830 Hendley Blackmon has resigned his B "er 


position as manager of editorial service fot 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation to joi the “I v 
NEWSPAPER staff of Product Engineering as electrical edi- = 
4 
tor. 


thar 
Mr. Blackmon has been associated with @ attra 
UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 Westinghouse since his graduation from Vv. J. 
Georgia. School of Technology in 1925 as a 


electrical engineer. 


Pending the return of Lt. Carl Nagle, n0¥ = 
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Size 9, x 1134"—fits standard 
vertical letter file. Capacity for 
additional data sheets which will 


be supplied from time to time. 


They Like It! 


The data folder which I have just 
teceived is a good example of what 
all publishers should do in furnish- 
ing information. It is complete and 
compact and fits into a standard file.’ 
—R. C. R. Noren, Horton-Noyes Co. 


“I received this morning a copy of 
your new advertising folder and wish 
fo compliment you on the excellent 
job you have done. I was surprised, 
myse to learn that your magazine 





went 10 such a variety of paint users.’’ 
—Pau! O. Blackmore. 


“I want to acknowledge and com- 
Pliment you on the Data File Folder 
Which you supplied, and assure you 
that my opinion, this is a very 
attractive piece of advertising.’’— 
¥ J Dolan. 








DATA FILE FOLDER 





T PROVIDES complete information on that 

$600-MILLION MARKET for materials, 
equipment, supplies and accessories which is 
to be found in the product cleaning and paint- 
ing departments of industry . . . “it’s a good 
example of what all publishers should do in 
furnishing information,” writes one agency man. 

And, coupled with such factual information, 
are included intimate details about the cover- 
age of this huge market by INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING magazine. . 
22nd year. As one writer points out, “I did not 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING had 


. now beginning its 


know that 





such a diversified appeal, and afforded such 
broad advertising possibilities.” 

With an editorial scope that comprehends 
all phases of product cleaning and painting op- 
erations in industry, INDUSTRIAL FINISH- 
ING magazine has a definite appeal that brings 
about reader response. Read about it in this 
DATA FILE FOLDER .. 


no obligation. 


. sent upon request; 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Publisher 
1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
e 
New York City: C. A. Larson, 254 W. 31st St. 
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FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


We can clip all, or typical, speci- 
mens of advertisements and editorial 
articles on postwar themes. Many 
organizations are building postwar 
reference files NOW. We have back 
issue files of most business papers. 


Write for Booklet No. 20, “How Busi- 
ness Uses Clippings” that shows how 
manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies use this service. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS * PAPERS MAGAZINES 
221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Help Wanted: Young advertising and 
sales promotion assistant in New York 
headquarters of large construction ma- 
terial company. Direct mail experience 
desirable. Write fully giving age, edu- 
cation, experience, references, family 


status and salary expected 


Box 350, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 








| 


FREE! 


World’s greatest collectior 
adv. photos. All lines busi- 
ness . . All situations 
Top models fine pho- 
tography. Multiplies pull 
of promotions Shot new 
each month. 10,000 subjects 
svallable. Money saving 
subscription plan NOT 
STOCK PICTURES i s 


FREE proofs and details ” atl 
on request. No obligations ? io... 


No salesmen 2. 
EYE* CATCHERS, Inc. 
12% E. 38th St 
N. ¥. 16, N. ¥ 





LAYOUT MAN wanted by large in- 
dustrial company in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Should be 25 to 30 years of 
age, with several years experience in 
the design of advertisements, folders, 
booklets, catalogs and posters. Good 
salary, permanent employment, excel- 
lent prospects for a man who can 
qualify. Include with your application 
samples of your work and a snapshot 


of yourself 


Box 349, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


iT NI ” 
A Journal of Constructive Help 














to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 

cee Air Conditioning, Warm Aljr 
Date on Heating and Roofing § Trades 

' teed year after year by over 200 


" © the Industrial Advertisers who know 
Market their market well. 


Data Book SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, II. 














on duty in the Pacific with the U. S. Navy, 
H. C. McDaniel, a member of the editorial 
service staff since 1943, will assume Mr. Black- 
mon’s former duties at Westinghouse. 


Howard M. Thompson, assistant 
vice-president, F. W. Dodge Corporation, has 
been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of 
directors of the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Thompson 
joined the Dodge 
Corporation in 1940 
as Chicago manager 
of Home Owners’ 
Catalogs. Following a 
year as executive as- 
sistant to Chauncey 
L. Williams,  vice- 
president in charge 
of Sweet’s Catalog 
Service, he was ap- 
pointed vice - presi- 
dent. 

Formerly he was associated with Domestic 
Engineering Publications, and earlier, repre- 
sentative for Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods. 


Howard M. 
Thompson 


Lawrence L. Brettner, formerly as- 
sistant to the circulation manager of Wall 
Street Journal, has joined Magazines of In- 
dustry, Inc., as circulation promotion man- 
ager of Modern Industry. 


Western Construction News 
and Western Industry have established a New 
York advertising office, to be managed by 
Ralph Dorland, Jr. 

Mr. Dorland was advertising manager for 
the two publications in San Francisco prior 
to serving two years with the ATS 

After four years of Naval service, Lt. Ralph 
P. Dillon has returned to the publications as 
circulation manager. 


Harry C. Hahn has been appointed 
marketing director of Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, a newly-created post encompassing mar- 
keting and research activities. 

Formerly Mr. Hahn was Philadelphia dis- 
trict manager of the Carrier Corporation’s 


dealer division. 


[ CONTINUED FROM Pace 156] 


Personalities 


the original members of the TPA, the 
old Technical Publicity Association, 
which is now the New York chapter 
of NIAA. 

Fred Maple could not, by the long- 
est stretch of the imagination, be 
called a rolling stone. His 36 years 
with Roebling are only part of the 
story; he'll soon celebrate his fortieth 
wedding anniversary. Fred was born in 
Highstown, New Jersey, which is lo- 
cated in the same county in which he 
now works and lives. He and Mrs. 
Maple have talked the whole thing 
over and it’s not too surprising to 
learn that when Fred retires, in the 
not too distant future, he and Mrs. 
Maple plan to travel. 


Do you have a 
product that fits 
the 
BAKERY MARKET? 


See Bakers Weekly’s 
“Aditorial” on page 17, this 
issue, Industrial Marketing 


of daily business news 
for management men in 
the nation’s greatest 
industrial area— 

the Central West. 








Advertising 
Assistant 


Under 35, with general industrial ad- 
vertising experience. Production, copy 
writing, sales promotion required. 
Technical background preferred. Ex- 
cellent opportunity with one of Phila- 
delphia’s largest industries. Give full 
details regarding education, experi- 
ence and salary desired in letter to 


F-57, P. O. BOX 3495 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








The milk in 


Milk Plant eae 


8360,000,000 

in postwar for 

CHICAGO 

For further particulars see advertise 


ment page 181 MARKET DATA BOOK 


equipment, 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER, who knows 
markets and current changes therein 
through constant contacts with in 
dustries and confidential WPB assign 
ments, both in the U. S. and abroad, 
is now available in a consulting, ad 
visory or directive capacity. Synopsis 
of training and business experience 
will be sent without obligation. 


Box 345, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 3 











MARKET ANALYST 


Seeks creative spot with indust 
publisher. Heavy experience in cor 
mercial research, sales and advert 
ing promotion. Trained in statistics 
Industrial Engineer during war. 


Box 352, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING | 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 1) 
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r HEN a technical magazine's title 
1%, and editorial field cease to match, 
then in all fairness to its readers and 
advertisers the title should be changed to 
fit the field. 


The scope of “Metals and Alloys’’ has 
in recent years been the selection and 


processing of materials for manufactured 


products. Obviously the name “Metals 
and Alloys” is both inaccurate and mis- 
leading as a designation for that editorial 
field. Therefore the magazine will hence- 
forth have a new name—'‘Materials & 
Methods’’—a name that perfectly fits its 
field—engineering materials and process- 
ing methods. 

Unlike the old name, “Materials & 
Methods” accurately reflects the maga- 
zine’s long-established editorial coverage 
of non-metallic materials, along with 


__atmacnheres Of. Annealing Metals ; 


pargh. Pe 


metals, as an essential part of the mate- 
rials-selection problem. The new name 
also clearly indicates the magazine's 
approximately equal attention to the 
methods and equipment for processing 
materials, on one hand, and to the selec- 
tion and use of materials, on the other 


Materials-selection and materials-proc- 
essing problems are inseparably related 
in the metal-working industries, and en- 
gage the attention of thousands of engi- 
neers, production men and metallurgists. 
The only magazine that deals exclusively 
with these common problems (and there- 
fore provides a service unduplicated by 
any other one publication) will continue 
to serve this same audience in the same 
way—but under a new and more appro- 
priate name — MATERIALS & 
METHODS. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE-PENCIL POINTS 
Advertising Managers of AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
Also METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 
The Fensholt 


Company offers re 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “On-the 
spot’ service is avail 
able for all merchan- 
dising needs at minimum cost. 





Export Advertising 


With export ae 
counsel in New ——~ 
York, latest in- 
formation is as 


sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 

Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
- ““new product” 
f releases to exten 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs, 









Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and package s 
designed tor 
maximum visi- 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 


Ss 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 





* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 
Spine, 


wm * ADVERTISING 
t 0 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 





*wer®” CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
* 
Members of 
Americon Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 


Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














891. Trend of Postwar Subcontracting 

This reprint from American Machinist an- 
alyzes and discusses such questions relating to 
subcontracting as, “Will the large prime con- 
tractors of wartime continue farming out 
work?” “How much subcontracting can small 
shops expect in the postwar years?” “What 
trends are influencing the future?” Informa- 
tion revealed is based on a survey made by 
the magazine. 


892. Encyclopedia—66 

An unusual booklet released by United States 
News which is designed as a reference for ad- 
vertising executives, space buyers and others. 
Included are the basic facts about the maga- 
zine, its subscribers, markets and circulation 
methods. 

The section on circulation contains a de- 
tailed breakdown including such facts as how 
many readers are women, how many are plan 
ning trips abroad, own securities, influence 
purchases, etc. 


893. Index of Microfilms 

A mimeographed, subject index of 26 pages 
which serves as an aid to purchasing films 
made by the Library of Congress of many of 
its photographic collections. One of the most 
important is a photographic survey of the 
American people made between 1935 and 194? 
All available films are listed in this index. 


894, Inventory of Postwar Construction 

4 comprehensive compilation of the con- 
struction market open in the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska. A combination of recent ar- 
ticles from Pacific Builder and Engineer, the 
6$-page inventory includes stories on proposed 
and semi-completed dam, navigation, bridge, 
irrigation, road and street, sewage, railroad, 
airports, reclamation, and recreation projects. 

A 22-page listing Of planned municipal con- 
struction projects of all kinds indexed by state 


and town is also included. 


895. So You Think Your Advertising 
Manager is Nuts? 

An interesting and worth while little book- 
let released by Factory Management and Main- 
tenance which tells in very readable story style 
why and how a planned advertising program 
helps the sales force. The story is written 
from the point of view of a salesman who on 
page 1, considers advertising a waste of money 
but after being shown its function and results, 
arrives on page 10 as its strong supporter. 


896. Patterns for the Future 

A four-page broadside giving the details on 
an important editorial series beginning in Rock 
Products titled, “Operating Trends . . . An- 
alyzed Geographically.” 


897. The Distribution and Servicing of 
Aircraft, Aircraft Parts, Supplies 
and Equipment, the Aircraft Service 
Operator 

A handsomely illustrated 24-page two-color 
booklet published by Aviation Maintenance as 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which 
co be secured without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or di 


from the publishers 


RESEARCH | 








an aid to manufacturers of aviation producy 
and services who may not be thoroughly § 
miliar with prewar civilian aviation. 

This report describes existing aviation di. 
tribution and marketing facilities and outling 
the present status of the aviation  servig 
operator. 


898. Six Ways to Obtain Readership 
for Your Advertising 

An analysis by Power, based on opinions of 
a cross section of its readers, on what make 
advertising effective. Six points which in tk 
judgment of the magazine can make bette 
ads, are discussed and illustrated by typic 
ads which readers selected as outstanding 


899. Basic Concept of Distribution 

An eight-page, two-color folder compiled } 
Distribution Age which is actually a pic. 
torial definition of the functions of distriby > 
tion. Raw materials, handling and transport: 
tion, insurance and finance, packing and pack 
aging, warehousing, marketing, service an 
maintenance operations are described by phot 
graphs and text f 


900. Pictures and Types Influence 
the Selection of Paper 

Another of S. D. Warren Company’s inter 
esting books which shows the relation betwe 
the type of paper selected and the type 
material intended to be printed on it. 

The book is filled with examples of phot 
graphs and type faces and the kind of pap 
on which each kind should be printed for b 


results. 


901. Hit the Road for Better Business 
Paper Advertising 
Prepared by Associated Business Papers, t 
Sl-page booklet outlines suggested procedur 
and describes techniques for conducting fie 
research as an aid in obtaining greater retur 







from business paper advertising. 
Pictures of typical ads which were based 
results obtained from such field research, an 







many humorous cartoons illustrate the thre 
color book. The third cover lists the comple 





membership of ABP. 






902. Analysis of Reader Performance Ff 
from Comparative Surveys Made 
for Chemical Industries. 

This is a 30-page, two-color booklet analy 
ing a reader survey made for Chemical Indi 
tries during 1944-1945. The study shows 
comparative standings of trade and busine ff 
magazines in the chemical field among readet 
according to personal interviews made for ‘ } 








by an independent research organization 


903. Reading Habits of Key 
Railroad Men 

A 16-page booklet issued by Modern Ra 
roads which contains the results of a 
publication survey made for the magazine ® 
an independent research organization to est 
lish the reading wants and habits of railro 
men. 
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